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INTRODUCTION 


Less than a decade ago the author collaborated in preparing a 
volume dealing with educational work as it was then carried on in 
twenty Latin-American republics. During the few years that have 
passed since the publication of this volume, considerable progress has 
been made by many of thése nations toward the development of highly 
functional educational systems. Among the Latin-American countries 
that have shown such progress is the Republic of Mexico. 

Present-day trends in Mexico seem to indicate a change in the 
educational procedure of the nation as well as a modification of 
some of the educational objectives of its schools. If changes are 
made in the school setup of Mexico in the future, as it seems there 
will be, any inventory made at this time should serve a definite pur- 
pose in acquainting those interested in education with a system pro- 
mulgated and sustained with good results under most unfavorable 
economic circumstances. 

Descriptions and discussions of foreign school systems have, in 
the past, concerned themselves chiefly with a more or less skeleton- 
ized administrative setup supplemented by statistical data. The treat- 
ment as set forth in this volume incorporates without undue emphasis 
the machinery for school administration. In addition, especial em- 
phasis is given to a discussion of the objectives of education as set 
forth in the courses of study as well as of those aims that have evolved 
from both the federal and the state departments of education. 

The author had the pleasure of conducting a course dealing with 
“Education in Mexico” during the summer of 1941. A class of forty 
graduate students of education motored to Mexico and, through per- 
sonal visitations and observation, made a first-hand study of the 
various types of schools found in that country. The pooled informa- 
tion obtained by these experienced teachers forms a part of the con- 
tent which follows. The author is indebted greatly to the members 
of this class for the type of information they were able to secure. 
Without this aid, many important phases of education contained in 
this account of Mexican education would be missing. 

The author is indebted to Mrs. Johnnie Rutland Smith, who 
assisted in translating some of the content material from the Spanish; 
to Mr. Harold Littell, co-author of the publication mentioned in the 
beginning of this introduction, who aided in the collection and or- 
ganization of the materials; and to Miss Kathleen Dugdale and her 
assistants, who edited and typed the final form. 


H.L.S. 














Education in Mexico 


By 
HENRY LESTER SMITH 





BACKGROUND OF MEXICAN EDUCATION 


It has frequently been stated on the lecture platform and in the 
classroom, as well as in the daily press, in periodicals, and in books, 
that Mexican education of today is the result of the Revolution of 
1910, in which it had its beginnings. Such a statement is basically 
erroneous. In the first place, education is not developed in a nation 
by any overnight process. Secondly, and what is more fundamental, 
probably no country among the nations of the world has had its 
scheme of education more greatly influenced by its geographical lay- 
out, by its political development, by the racial characteristics of its 
inhabitants, and by the social concepts that have prevailed throughout 
the nation, than has Mexico. 

In a review of a recent book dealing with some phases of Mexi- 
can education, an authority on Latin-American education brought out 
the fact that the author of this book had materially weakened his 
entire presentation because he had failed to give the background upon 
which Mexico’s social philosophy of education was founded. From this 
cne may conclude that if he is to obtain a complete picture of Mexico’s 
educational system and its mode of procedure he must go much 
farther back than 1910 or even 1810. The next few pages will 
endeavor to enlighten the reader concerning some of those factors 
which have influenced and continue to influence the Mexican “way of 
life” and, in turn, the country’s pattern of educational procedure. 


Geography 


Extending from 14°30'42” to 32°42’ north latitude and from 
86°46'8” to 117°7'31” west longitude, Mexico has a total area of but 
767,198 square miles, On the east the country has a coast line of 1,772 miles 
touching on the Gulf of Mexico and the Carribean Sea, while on the 
west the coast line extends for a distance of 4,594 miles along the 
Pacific Ocean. The greatest length of the country, northwest to 
southeast, is 1,942 miles and the greatest width, east and west, ex- 
tends from the mouth of the Rio Grande to the northwestern boundary 
for a distance of 1,833 miles. However, as the country extends south- 
ward it narrows gradually until it is but 134 miles wide between 
Puerto Mexico and San Francisco del Mar. 

The major portion of Mexico’s land surface embodies what is 
known as the Rocky Mountain plateau. This plateau, which extends 
the length of the country, is fringed on either side by comparatively 
narrow lowland regions that spread to the surrounding sea, gulf, 
or ocean. 


(7) 
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Because of the elevation of this plateau, Mexico enjoys one of 
the most delightful climates found anywhere in the world, the tem- 
peratures being far less extreme than those in the United States. 
Even in those sections that comprise the so-called lowlands, the climate 
is tempered by the existing sea breezes. Only in the northern states 
of Mexico are facilities necessary for artificial heating either in 
homes or in business houses. Heavy clothing is seldom used; the 
people dress the same during all seasons. As a matter of fact, there 
are but two seasons in Mexico, the rainy or wet season, which. prevails 
from June to November, and the dry season, during the other months 
of the year. 

Neither the rivers nor.the lakes of Mexico play a commercial role 
as they do in many other countries. The number of lakes is limited 
and their size is small. While numerous rivers appear on the map, 
a majority are comparatively short streams and many, especially 
those in the northern sections, are dry during a considerable portion 
of the year. 

Both the lakes and the rivers of the country are destined to 
usefulness, if not as means of transportation, at least as places for 
summer resorts. Especially is this true of the lakes on the borders 
of which are located many summer homes. Fishing, too, is beginning 
to flourish, and the industry gives promise of commercial importance. 

Mexico may be described as a country of valleys. The great 
plateau region which, as stated above, covers most of the land area, 
is broken up into a number of so-called valley regions. Since the soil 
of these valleys is rich and the climate is suited to growth, vegetation 
abounds in great variety. The most noted of these valley regions 
are seven in number and are referred to as Mexico, Puebla, Toluca, 
Cuernavaca, Oaxaca, San Francisco, and Orizaba. 


History 


The history of Mexico may be said to cover three major periods. 
First is the prehistoric or pre-Conquest period which ended with the 
coming of the Spaniards under Cortes (1519) and his conquest of the 
city of Mexico two years later. The second period is referred to as 
the Spanish Occupational Period and extended from 1521 to the date 
of Mexican independence in 1821. The third period, which began 
with the last-named date, extends to the present. 

Under Spanish rule, Mexico was governed for the greater portion 
of the time by a succession of viceroys. These rulers were more in- 
terested in adding to the coffers of Spain than in the material de- 
velopment of their newly acquired colony. As a result of this, the 
mother country invoked rather rigid rules in dealing with the natives. 
All products were sent to Spain in Spanish ships. Whatever could be 
grown or developed in the homeland was not permitted to be grown 
in the colony. All officials of government were required to be Span- 
iards. Schools were instituted, literature and art were encouraged, 
roads were constructed, and improvements in general were instituted 
by the Spanish. Despite the fact that much good was done, there 
developed a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction among the con- 
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quered races. This unrest resulted in frequent periods of resentment 
by the Indians, a situation which ultimately resulted in their being 
made virtual slaves by the Spaniards. Things went from bad to 
worse until in 1810. the people rose in revolt against the Spanish, and, 
after an ll-year struggle, finally gained their independence in 1821. 


Government 


In form, the governmental setup in Mexico greatly resembles 
that of the United States. As a matter of fact, the general pro- 
visions of the Mexican Constitution of 1857 and its successor, the 
Constitution of 1917, compare favorably with similar provisions found 
in the constitution of the neighbor to the north. Mexico is a republic 
and is divided, politically, into twenty-eight states, two territories, and 
one federal district. 

The chief executive of Mexico is called the President. He 
is elected for a period of six years but may not succeed himself in 
office for consecutive terms. Under the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion of 1917, the office of Vice-President was abolished and provision 
for a successor to the President was placed in the hands of the legis- 
lative branch of the government. The President is aided in carrying 
out the executive branch of government by a Cabinet. One of these 
Cabinet members, an official not found in the Cabinet of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, is called the Secretary of Education and 
Fine Arts. 

The legislative branch of the Mexican government consists of 
two bodies, the Chamber of Deputies and the Senate. The bodies 
meet twice each year, on April 1 for sixty to seventy-five days and 
on September 16 for a period lasting from three to four months. The 
first, or short, session concerns itself with the auditing of the nation’s 
accounts to date and the preparation of a budget for the forthcoming 
fiscal year. 

The judicial branch of the federal government has at its head 
the Supreme Court, from whose decisions there is no appeal except 
in a decision where the death penalty has been pronounced. In such 
an instance, the President of the nation may change the court’s sen- 
tence. 

Each state has a form of government similar to that of the 
nation as a whole, consisting of a governor, a legislature, and a 
judiciary. All are elected by the people. The Federal District and 
the territories are governed by the federal government. 

The word “revolution” has created in the minds of many readers 
an erroneous concept of government in Mexico as well as in the other 
Latin-American countries. Many are of the opinion that all revolutions 
are accompanied by armed clashes in which many lives are lost. While 
this situation has often existed in the past, there have been many 
revolutions of a bloodless type. 

It was a commonplace saying a few years back that “Mexican 
presidents never die in bed.” The absurdity of such a statement is 
shown by the fact that at the present time there are seven ex-presi- 
dents of Mexico living comfortably in their native land. 
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The People 


Mexico has been referred to, and _ rightfully so, as a land of 
many races and many languages. This fact has for years made edu- 
cational progress not only slow but extremely difficult. Volumes 
have been written regarding the various tribes, together with their 
probable origin and general characteristics. No attempt will be made 
to generalize upon these findings. Suffice it to say that Cortes 
and his followers found numerous tribes of people living in Mexico 
at the time of his conquest of the country. Some of these races had 
reached a remarkably high degree of civilization. These peoples had 
constructed cities, carried on commerce, and accumulated wealth, and 
were living prosperous lives. It was from these more civilized tribes 
that Mexico inherited the score or more tongues and the numerous 
dialects which its inhabitants speak even to this day.” Other tribes 
were of a low savage state. As a matter of fact, the majority of 
Indian tribes found in early Mexico belonged to the last-named class, 
and it is the offspring of these more or less savage groups who con- 
stitute the noneducated, illiterate groups which today make up 40 
per cent or more of the country’s population. Some tribes have never 
emerged from their original status and will therefore constitute a 
serious social and educational problem for years to come. 

As stated above, some of these racial groups had reached a 
fairly high degree of civilization long before the time of the Spanish 
conquest. These prehistoric tribes were the Nahua and the Otomi. 
From the Nahua several tribes evolved, among them being the Acaxee, 
Aztecs, Yaqui, Gazcanes, Cora, Huicholes, Nio, Opata, Pima, Tepecano, 
Olive, and Pakawan. The Otomi race, neither so highly civilized nor 
so well developed as the Nahua, was divided into four main tribes, 
Otomi proper, Perinda, Pame, and Mazahua, and a number of other 
Rio Grande tribes. 

It was into these more highly developed tribes that the white 
immigrant married, and to these unions were born the so-called half- 
breeds or mestizos. Incidentally the mestizos comprise the major 
portion of the entire population group of Mexico, and it is from this 
group that Mexico is developing a stable middle class, the lack of 
which has in years past proved detrimental to national growth and 
progress. 

Immigration has given Mexico a fair proportion of white inhabi- 
tants, about half of whom have not become naturalized citizens. In 
the main, the white race still predominates in the matter of culture 
and leadership, despite the fact that virtually all of the Mexican presi- 
dents since Diaz have been mestizos. Diaz himself was almost a 
full-blooded Indian. 

The 1940 census gave Mexico a total estimated population of 
19,154,000, divided as follows: 


NE ands id bce ely ean Wea ann Saas 11,000,000 
I ig cidade hook Wet ne ooknle die Wen wane 3,500,000 
ME seek Gals Sa ek mera heme Lae eae 2,654,000 


SIN, face re bras 0d 2d os tb eh acter eke ae 2,000,000 
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Throughout its known existence Mexico has been a land of castes 
and social orders. The upper class has, from the beginning, owned 
the land and assumed the political leadership. The lower classes, the 
members of which are frequently referred to as “peons,’ are the 
laborers on the land, none of which they own. 

The Revolution of 1910 has brought about some changes regarding 
land ownership. The government has taken over much territory and 
is attempting to get it into the hands of the laborer. Much of the 
effort of the rural school has been directed toward preparing the 
people so that they may carry on in an intelligent and systematic way 
the agricultural plots assigned them. 


Occupational Pursuits 


Agriculture.—Although not the leading money-making industry 
of Mexico, agriculture, including stock-raising, is engaged in by the 
greatest number of its people. The fact that agriculture, with soil 
and climate in its favor, is outranked by mining as far as income is 
concerned is largely due to an aged tradition rather than to present- 
day conditions. Since the days of the Spanish conquests, the leaders 
of Mexican industry have felt that the quickest and surest way to 
wealth and security is by digging under the earth’s surface, rather 
than on it. 

The major crop produced is corn, the cereal which forms the 
basic element of Mexican food. On more than one occasion, famine 
in Mexico has been prevented by the supply of corn which its farms, 
large and small, produced. The corn grown in this country is hardy 
and seemingly grows to maturity with little or no rainfall to help it 
along. Then too, numberless varieties of corn seem well adapted to 
the soil and climatic conditions of the locality in which they are grown. 

In addition to corn, such commodities as wheat, barley, rice, beans, 
tomatoes, cotton, sugar, and chickapeas are grown. During the past 
few years bananas, as well as citrus fruit, apples, peaches, and pears, 
have been produced in exportable quantities. But little tobacco is 
grown in Mexico, not so much because it cannot be grown, as because 
the people have not learned to cure it properly. 

Stock-raising is fast becoming one of the leading agricultural 
pursuits of the country because of the favorable conditions both to 
the north and to the south. The grass, especially the Paragrass in 
the south, grows luxuriantly and is very nourishing. Until recent 
years, interest in stock-raising lagged, but today it forms an important 
part of the agricultural wealth of Mexico. 

One of the major problems with which Mexico has had to cope 
is the agricultural land problem. Approximately 12,000,000 of its 
people, or about 65 per cent, live by means of agriculture. Despite 
this fact, only slightly over half of the land possesses any use agri- 
culturally. As a matter of fact, only 7.4 per cent of the land is 
arable and but half of this is actually planted every year. The other 
half is left untilled for want of fertilizer. 


Mining.—F rom the early days of the Spanish Conquest to the 
present time, mining has been looked upon by Mexican industrial 
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leaders as the chief source of wealth. As a matter of fact, the mining 
industry has caused foreign capital to flow into the country for the 
development of more and more mining possibilities. Unfortunately for 
Mexico, although large profits have accrued from the rich ores, owing 
in a great measure to the fact that local labor was so cheap, most of 
them left the country. Mexico itself was little better off than if she 
had left the mines untouched. 

Although other minerals abound in Mexico, silver was for cen- 
turies the chief source of mineral wealth. For three hundred years 
Mexico led the world in the production of silver. One of its camps, 
Guanajuate, produced, during this period, a fifth of the world’s silver, 
and for another one hundred years it gave up 40 per cent of the pre- 
cious metal. This camp alone is yet capable of yielding thousands of 
dollars worth of the white metal, yet this is but one of the silver mines 
that has made Mexico a land of mining. 

In addition to silver, Mexican mines produce lead, copper, gold, 
antimony, mercury, arsenic, iron, tin, tungsten, and manganese. Oil 
has also been found in great quantities in this country. At one time 
Mexico ranked second among the oil-producing countries of the world, 
but most of the oil production was carried on by foreign companies 
with foreign capital. Quite a stir was created in these countries when 
the Mexican government confiscated the foreign enterprises and be- 
gan to operate them itself. 


Manufacturing.—Manufacturing may be said to consist primarily 
of handmade articles. During recent years, however, the schools of 
Mexico have succeeded in turning out very capable workers in several 
of the skilled trades, and as a result more modern methods of produc- 
ing manufactured articles have resulted. 

The making of cotton cloth is one of the chief Mexican industries. 
There are several hundred cotton mills distributed throughout the 
country that employ over 40,000 workers who produce several millions 
of dollars worth of cotton cloth annually. 

In addition, there are woolen and silk mills, but neither of these 
rank with the cotton-producing industries either in number or dollar 
production. Incidentally, few countries can raise silk as easily and 
as well as Mexico. All conditions are favorable to silk culture. 

Fibre products such as rope, cordage, thread, rugs, carpets, and 
the like, which are manufactured both by hand and by machinery, 
give rise to important industrial projects in Mexico. In addition to 
local consumption of these products, over $25,000,000 worth are ex- 
ported annually. 

While Mexico still imports a major portion of her chemicals, soaps, 
iron, and steel products, a beginning has been made toward their 
manufacture at home. With raw materials in abundance, and the 
educational institutions of the country training the young men and 
women in the more exacting vocational pursuits, it should be but a 
few years until the country will be able to manufacture all such 
articles to meet her own needs. 

Although Mexico does not have ample facilities for supplying 
her domestic needs with the products put out by the paper mills, 
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packing houses, tobacco producis, flour mills, and factories for mak- 
ing explosives, she does possess up-to-date facilities. 

Finally, it may be said that the guayule plant gives Mexico a 
splendid opportunity to develop crude rubber. Some years ago the 
export value of this product amounted to $12,000,000, but the compe- 
tition from the East Indies was too great and the production in Mexico 
steadily declined. No doubt, present conditions will revive the industry. 


Trade and Transportation 


Lack of means of transportation has resulted in Mexico’s low 
status in so far as trade and commerce are concerned. Because of 
continuous revolutions and general internal strife, little was done 
toward making provision for trade facilities until the final quarter 
of the nineteenth century. There were few railways, and coastal and 
ocean routes were virtually nonexistent. No provision had been made 
for docks and other shipping facilities, although harbors are available. 
The Mexican people had neither the educational background nor suf- 
ficient experiences to make much progress toward the development of 
trade facilities either within the country proper or with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Some progress was made during the Diaz regime toward the 
establishment of trade facilities but was virtually stopped during the 
Revolution of 1910. It was not until the close of World War I that 
Mexico again began to develop trade relations both at home and abroad. 
Her banner year was 1920 when her exports amounted to nearly 
$424,000,000 and her imports to almost $197,000,000. During the’ past 
few years the exports have averaged about half and the imports about 
three fourths of the 1920 figure. An interesting fact is that Mexico’s 
trade balance between imports and exports has remained fairly constant 
during the past two decades. 


EDUCATIONAL SYSTEM OF THE COUNTRY 
Educational Background 


The country of Mexico is a baffling one. There is a degree of 
complexity about it, too, for within its territorial bounds there are 
differences in time and space and culture. Mexico is passing through 
a period of change after having been awakened from a sleep, and it 
probably will never again be exactly what it is today. Mexico is 
moving, and in its movements it is gaining momentum. But no one 
knows exactly in which direction it will go. In its geographical posi- 
tion, the country has been divided by nature. This natural division 
has prevented unity of the native races, and there are found today 
more than eighty languages and dialects within the nation’s boundaries. 

A person traveling through Mexico is struck with the primitive- 
ness of the country and the evidence of poverty. In talking with 
many Mexicans, he becomes aware of some of the social and economic 
reforms and the aspirations of the natives. When he visits in the 
schools, he feels the confusion and restlessness of a changing order, 
and occasionally, as he watches the children, he sees evidences of too 
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little food and the absence of a feeling of security. However, a new 
schoolhouse or ejido (communal farm) here and there testifies to the 
efforts of Cardenas or some of his associates and predecessors in 
bringing about a change for better living. The diversity of cultures 
in the country hes made it difficult for the National Department of 
Education to bring the advantages of an educational program to all. 

Mexico has the army problem, the church problem, the popular 
education problem, the democracy problem, and the land problem, but 
the first four of these are of little importance when compared with 
the land problem. The soil of Mexico is not feeding its population, and, 
while the population of the country has been steadily increasing, the 
land has been becoming more and more sterile. Many personages of 
importance who have visited Mexico recently and have studied the 
situation report that there is only one way for her tg answer her 
educational problem and that is through the “communal farms” and 
the schoolhouses. 


The “new” education, its philosophy, scope, and setting.—Recent 
Mexican education emphasizes culture rather than learning. The cul- 
ture that is the goal of Mexican education is not symbolized, however, 
by the composer, the artist, or the writer, but it is symbolized by that 
which seeks the development of the folk talents of a people, dignifies 
labor performed with the hands, improves the community in which 
the citizen has his home, and helps him make a better living for him- 
self and family. It is this philosophy on which the “new” Mexican 
school is built. 

It is natural that an education seeking the goals of a practical 
culture, both rural and urban, would cast traditional school patterns 
aside and choose paths that are more direct than those offered by 
formalized education. 

The modern schools of Mexico are “action schools” that teach by 
doing. With the victory of the masses in the Revolution of 1910, the 
people demanded schools suited to their needs. Schools were looked 
upon as an integral part of the things that the common man had 
fought for and won. The new school had to be one that would meet 
the needs of the community as well as those of the individual. Reading 
and writing were taught in their relation to community needs—ways 
of making a living through native crafts, homemaking, agriculture, 
health and sanitation, and problems of the village—taught not only 
to children but also to adults. In meeting these needs, the Mexican 
school was to become “The House of the People.” 

The educational program of Mexico has been influenced to a 
great extent by the philosophy of John Dewey—that human experiences 
are the only vital ones. In keeping with this philosophy, the manual 
arts are stressed in all public city schools. Children are busy build- 
ing, baking, weaving, sewing, painting, and making pottery. In order 
to help finance their program, the pupils sell much of their handicraft, 
and thus are encouraged to improve their environment along with 
their academic work. 

In the schools today the study of art is translated into the 
making of murals for the schoolroom walls, the weaving of native 
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sarapes, and the molding and coloring of lovely pottery. The study 
of health and sanitation becomes a problem of cutting water filters 
from sandstone for use in the homes of the community. Agriculture 
is taught by working with plants and animals on the grounds or the 
fields that belong to the school. The comamunity becomes a laboratory 
for the study of social problems. Sewing is made a part of the 
curriculum for primary girls, and both boys and girls learn to cook 
and bake while preparing the meals that are served by the school. 
In each school the work.is organized so as to offer the type of 
education which that particular community is ready to assimilate. 
Educational opportunities are improving steadily and it is believed 
they will continue to do so with the building program that is now 
being carried out. 

The use of frescoes in the school buildings of Mexico is quite 
prevalent. Most of these have been painted by Rivera and Orozco, two 
leading artists who have realized the undeveloped possibilities of their 
own country and with their brushes have painted on the walls of 
school buildings and into the minds of the youth, the struggle be- 
tween justice and injustice which has been going on in past genera- 
tions and which is still going on. They have depicted the hoped-for 
general awakening of the scattered populace of Mexico, and have 
appealed to their people to assert themselves. The Mexicans are proud 
of their frescoes, and teachers, children, and guides all tell with 
pride and feeling the messages they convey symbolically. These mes- 
sages are ever present, and are absorbed along with other school ex- 
periences. They are a part of the school building, the school pro- 
gram, and the very lives of the pupils. 


Scope of the educational program.—For four centuries Mexico 
has never been without schools. The University of Mexico was founded 
in 1553 and now schools of all types are distributed throughout the 
country. The city children benefit by a great number of educational 
advantages not available to the rural children. The teachers are more 
experienced, the buildings better equipped, the supplies better distrib- 
uted, and the courses more varied. So great is the attendance at some 
of the city schools that the teaching program is handled in two shifts. 

The private schools of Mexico naturally cater to a more pros- 
perous clientele than do the public schools. Here the handicrafts are 
stressed and little children of kindergarten age do embroidery and 
sewing, while the older children add music and art to their curriculums, 
along with the fundamentals. 

The public elementary school program is divided into cycles. 
There are three cycles with two grades in each cycle. The first cycle 
includes grades one and two; the second, grades three and four; and 
the third, grades five and six. The children in the first cycle attend 
school four hours daily, in the second cycle five hours, and in the third 
cycle six hours. 


Educational Administration and Control 


The Church for many years reigned supreme in Mexico and 
dominated virtually every phase of political and economic life. It was 
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during the Juarez regime that there was decreed a complete separa- 
tion of Church and State. Again, under Calles, the Minister of Edu- 
cation began a program of “socialized education” which was to take 
the youth out of clerical control by teaching “scientific truths” in 
the public schools. Under President Cardenas the agrarian and labor 
movements were so well organized that they reached all working 
classes, including the school teachers. Today, under President Ca- 
macho, some of the things inaugurated by President Cardenas are 
being discarded, but it is the belief of many that the program of 
the new administration will be acceptable in most respects to the 
leaders of the agrarian and labor movements. 

Today the education of the youth in Mexico is under the super- 
vision of the National Department of Education. Public education 
may be said to be controlled in three different ways; (a) by the 
federal government, (b) by the several states, and (c) by the muni- 
cipalities (few in number and largely economic in character). In 
some instances the municipal authorities carry on their own educational 
systems to some extent. However, since municipal control is largely 
economic in nature and most municipalities have been unable to sup- 
port their own educational systems, in practice at least education is 
carried on either by the federal government or by the states. 

Up to 1921 education in Mexico was largely a function of the 
several states, as each of the twenty-eight states maintained its own 
system of schools. The federal government organized and maintained 
schools in the Federal District and the three territories. During 
the presidency of Obregon, the national constitution was amended 
and the federal government was given the right to establish, organize, 
and maintain schools throughout the Republic and to legislate in 
matters relating to them. 

In general, the federal schools have supplemented those main- 
tained by the states, and at present the three separate systems—the 
federal, the state, and the municipal—exist without conflict or serious 
overlapping. The federal rural schools throughout the states have 
been increasing rapidly, outnumbering the state rural schools at the 
present time by several thousand. Along the Pan-American High- 
way a few new well-built schools have sprung up, replacing the squalid 
bamboo or adobe one-room buildings of former years. More and more 
the federal rural schools are setting the pace for the state rural 
schools in organization, curriculum, and progressive methods of teach- 
ing. 


The National Department of Public Education.—All federal ac- 
tivities concerned with education in Mexico, including those concerned 
with rural education, are centralized in the office of the National 
Department of Public Education, a central organization corresponding 
to a department of the government of the United States. The chief 
officer of the National Department is the Secretary of Education 
and Fine Arts, who is appointed by the President of the Republic 
and is a member of the President’s Cabinet. 

The National Department of Public Education includes twenty-six 
different subdivisions, representing as many different offices, func- 
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tions, or services to the federal school system. Immediately under the 
supervision of the Secretary are several major divisions known as 
departments, and a number of minor divisions, called directorships, 
sections, bureaus, or inspections. The major departments are: 


the 


Department of Libraries 

Department of Fine Arts 

Department of Primary and Normal Instruction 

Department of Secondary Instruction 

Department of Administration 

Department of Technical Instruction 

Department of Medico-Scholastic Psycho-Pedagogy and Physical 
Education 

The General Board of Primary, Rural, and Urban Education in 
the States and Territories 


The minor divisions include: 

Editorial Directorship 

Bureau of Archaeology 

Bureau of Savings and Loans 

Bureau of Publications and Press 

Bureau of Construction and Repairs 
Bureau of Educational Extension by Radio 
Bureau of School Statistics 


Some other important agencies which work in cooperation with 
Secretary of Education and Fine Arts are: 


National University 

Department of Monuments 

Council of Higher Education and Scientific Investigation 
Institute of Socialistic Orientation 

Universal Editorial Commission 

Department of Agricultural and Rural Normal Education 


Under the Department of Administration, and of rank similar 


to the minor divisions referred to above, are the following divisions, 
called sections: 


Personnel Section 

Section of Accountancy 

Section of Supplies 

Section of Archives 

Storehouse Section 

Section of School Lunches 
Section of School Buildings 
Section of Routing and Control 


The names of the divisions of the National Department indicate 


the functions assumed by each. Some services noted are not assumed 
by either the federal or the state education offices in the United States. 


The National Department is located, as are the other government 


departments, in Mexico City. It is housed in a large dignified build- 
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ing, built in 1922, which is designed for and devoted exclusively to 
federal activities pertaining to education. The building itself is very 
interesting. It is built around a central court or patio and the cor- 
ridors surrounding the patio are decorated with murals symbolizing 
the struggle of the Indian from slavery to freedom, by Diego Rivera, 
Mexico’s leading artist. 


The central patio is used for the presentation of school plays and 
festivals and traditional dances. It is also often used for entertain- 
ments by schools from all parts of the country, and for this reason 
it has been called the mother of school theaters. The building houses 
a permanent exhibit of art and handicrafts produced in the schools. 


State administrative control——The state school head in each of 
the twenty-eight states of Mexico is appointed by the Governor of the 
state and is called the Director General of Schools. As a rule, the 
Director General has charge only of the primary and normal schools. 
However, in a few states he has control over the secondary and 
professional schools as well. 

The federal and state school systems bear no organic relationship. 
So far there has been little friction between the central and state 
governmental authorities regarding the establishment and control of 
schools, probably because such school facilities as exist fall short of 
the actual needs and each can supplement the other without interfering. 

As a rule the unit of school administration is the municipal 
district, while the state appoints and supervises the teachers. Super- 
vision is carried on by an inspection staff appointed by both federal 
and state authorities. Much progress has been made in the last dec- 
ade in the supervision work, especially in the rural districts, but a 
great deal needs yet to be done. 


Naticnal control—Some writers in the field of education have 
referred to the Mexican school system as an off-shoot of the French 
system. While this may not be true in all respects, in the matter 
of systematic time schedules that apply to all schools the comparison 
is perfect. Below is the official school calendar issued by the Na- 
tional Department of Public Education for the school year 1941-1942. 


SCHOOL CALENDAR 
Type +a” 
In official and private schools in the states and territories, classes 
begin in February. 
1941-1942 
I. Administrative work in high schools 
and professional schools begins.... January 2 


II. Admission and sufficiency exam- 
inations of new students .......... January 15 to 23 


III. Enrollment and classification of 
the students in all groups ........ January 24 to 31 


IV. Initiation of classes in every one of 
EE os GeuG een 60s ccncaeses February 3 
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V. Periods of work 


In schools that have tests every 
three months: 


a 8 are rere February 3 to May 4 
NT EE do i cow sdavuccdeeaue May 13 to August 9 
Se I oks ha neacdtushscsats August 18 to November 15 


In schools that have tests every 
six months: 


Ue OE © vn ckccetod nelnabevees February 3 to June 21 
OE NOUN. oi cronevecseadeuers July 1 to November 15 
VI. Periods for tests 


In schools that have tests every 
three months: 


PR NEE oho s See ckneeseasans May 6 to 12 
ghee cata ig ere ei ae August 11 to 16 
, | ees ee ee November 17 to 24 
In schools that have tests every six 

months: 

WN soak ocab akiomens a> eae June 23 to 30 


EE SE dks cd sds Cakes eaworsow November 17 to 24 


VII. Vacations in all the schools 


ey MI aig wise niece da whup waco May 22 to 31 

OOM MENU 6.6500 si ciwiacewesss September 13 to 21 

yg ae eee From December 1 
VIII. No classes are held on the following 

days: 


Anniversary of Constitution, 1857.. February 5 
Anniversary of Oil Wells Explora- 

SR: cata scans ke dee Rne Gener eee March 18 
EOE TE 6 5.05 pnt-vanscaneeeen May 1 
Anniversary of the Battle Between 

Mexican and French Troops at 


i, 2 £% ae May 5 
to. eee May 15 
Independence Anniversary ........ September 16 


SB eae rrer October 12 e 
Anniversary of Revolution of 1910. November 20 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Have vacations only on the days indicated in the calendar. 
On all other civic holidays you will go on with your regular class work. 


2. Subordinate your work to this calendar, with the noble idea 
of not taking any time that you should have for teaching. 


3. The teachers of primary, rural, and urban schools, in the 
states and territories, will spend a half day every Saturday for social 
activities. 


Mexico, D.F., January of 1941 
Undersecretary of Education 
Dr. Enrique Arreguin, Jr. 


Teachers 


The public school teacher of Mexico is a government employee 
and, as such, enjoys the privileges granted to other government em- 
ployees. After completing a number of years of service, teachers are 
granted pensions, retirement privileges, and insurance. 
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Pensions and tenure.—Only those teachers who have fulfilled the 
law are allowed the benefits of the tenure law. To receive these bene- 
fits it is necessary for the teacher to attend the normal school in 
Mexico City at least every five years. He must study courses in the 
faculty of Philosophy and Letters or courses established by the Sec- 
retary of Education. Two courses must be studied: (1) teaching 
methods, and (2) subject matter to be taught. If it is impossible 
for a teacher to go to Mexico City at the end of each five years, he 
may present an original thesis on the subject which he teaches. If he 
leaves the profession of his own free will, he will have the right to 
be reinstated if there should be vacancies in his field and if there 
is no other teacher who can take the position. A teacher cannot 
be dismissed after successfully teaching a school for twelve months 
except for incompetency or for causes of a criminal nature. 

The tenure law of Mexico provides for compulsory retirement, 
with a pension, at the age of seventy years. It is quite comprehensive 
and is one of the best found in any country today. Some major provisions 
of the law are given below:! 


I. Any appointment to a teaching position is considered provisional 
during the first 12 months, the law of tenure not being ap- 
plicable. After this period, the appointments are considered 
definitive [permanent]. 


II. The teachers whose appointment shall have the character of 
definitive cannot be suspended, demoted, or dismissed in the 
exercise of such appointment, except when there be a hearing 
before a “jury”? in agreement with the provisions of this law. 


III. A. The following types of incompetency are considered suf- 
ficient justification for dismissal: 
1. Manifest inaptitude 
2. Actions tending to pervert the morality of students or 
subordinates 
3. Reiteration of errors for which [the teacher] has been 
suspended or demoted 
4. Fraudulence in submitting estimates, or official in- 
formation of any character, in attempt to suborn the 
jury 
5. Obscuring or concealing the truth if they be members 
of the jury or testifying falsely before said jury 
6. Bribing the jury 
7. Allowing oneself to be suborned 
8. Seana attacking, or propagandizing any religious 
cree 
9. Applying corporal punishment or cruel castigations 


B. The following are reasons for demotion, subject to the deci- 
sion of the jury: 
1. Incompetency in the discharge of a duty not of serious 
nature 
2. Failure to fulfill the requirements of professional 
melioration specifically set forth for the group or cate- 
gory to which said teacher may belong 





‘Translated by Juan Espéndez-Navarro, from the reports of the Secretary of 
Education and Fine Arts. 


* The Spanish is ambiguous; by a jurado is meant a type of committee. 

















IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 
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Reinstatement of suspended teachers is allowed after a year, 
provided the jury finds that the causes for suspension no longer 
exist. 


C. The following constitute motives for suspension from one 
month to a year: 


1. Failing in the fulfillment of duties frequently and 
without sufficient cause 


2. Habitually being late for the performance of same 

3. Any other repeated actions implying negligence in ob- 
servance of duties 

4. Failure to comply with a superior’s requests, unless 
with fully justifiable reason 

5. Obvious lack of cooperative spirit 

6. Abuse of authority 

7. Insubordination or rebellion in service 


Reinstatement of suspended teachers is allowed after a year, 
provided the jury finds that the causes for suspension no 
longer exist. 


The Secretary of Education and Fine Arts, or the Secretary 
of State of the National Department of Public Education, shall 
have full power to dictate, without the consultation of the Juries 
of Justice and Efficiency.* 


1. Suspension without salary of the personnel to whom this 
law refers, when they deem it conducive to better service 
or advisable for disciplinary reasons 

2. Dismissal of a teacher who has abandoned his work for 15 
consecutive days without sufficient justification 

3. Reduction of teaching personnel for economic reasons. In 


such cases those teachers of shortest term of service will 
be first dismissed. 


Said juries will have as duties the investigation of and de- 
cision upon accusation broughi against those teachers to whom 
this law applies, within the limits of this law, provided that the 
delinauencies committed be not of a nature punishable by the 
Penal Code, but merit the dismissal, suspension, or demotion 
of the individual. 


A. Juries which shall judge cases of teachers of primary 
schools and kindergartens of the Federal District shall be 
without exception formed of a group-master, a director, an 
inspector, a representative of the Parents Association, and 
a representative named by the Secretary of Education 
and Fine Arts. 


B. For judgment in cases of directors of federal education, 
inspector-instructors, teachers and directors of regional 
normal, primary, semi-urban, and urban schools, and, in 
general, of all educational establishments dependent upon 
the National Department of Public Education in the states 
and territories, a special jury will be formed of a teacher or 
director of a school de organizacién completa [containing 
both the “grades” and high school categories], of a teacher 
or director of a semi-urban or urban school, and of an 
inspector-instructor and two representatives named at large 
by the National Department of Public Education. 


*The title of this body is Jurados de Justicia y Eficiencia, and its duty is to 
weigh sentence upon infractors of the laws listed above. 
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C. To judge cases dealing with accusations against teachers 
and directors of rural schools, and against teachers in charge 
of demonstration schools, the juries will be formed in such 
of those towns in which there shall be Bureaus of Federal 
Education, and will be composed of a rural school director, 
or a teacher or director of a primary school who will be 
commissioned by a teacher whom the corresponding Bureau 
of Federal Education shall appoint, and of a representative 
of the National Department of Public Education, appointed 
also by it. 


IX. To form the jury, as required in VIIIA, on the first of February 
and the first of August there shall be placed in an urn, in 
the presence of the inspectors of the Federal District, etc., all 
the names of the personnel specified in the aforenamed article 
(VIIIA) and three names, plus three substitutes, shall be drawn. 
The National Department of Public Education, immediately upon 
being notified, shall name two representatives and shall have 
those whose homes are not in the capital come to serve in the 
Council. In these cases, the members delegated shall retain 
their employment. When their duties are concluded, those 
members who live outside the capital shall have the privilege 
of returning to their homes and positions, and their functions 
as say members will constitute a mark of honor on their 
records. 


X. To form the jury as required in VIIIB, in the presence of the 
Council of Primary Education and of the Body of Inspectors 
of the Federal District, all the names of those qualified to 
serve shall be placed in an amphora and two members, plus 
two substitutes, shall be drawn. The National Department of 
Public Education, upon being notified of the result of the draw- 
ing, will name its representative. 


XI. The formation of juries as required in VIIIC shall be brought 
about in the manner specified in that article. 


Salaries——As is the case in all countries, salaries of the teachers 
in Mexico vary greatly. The average teacher in the primary schools 
receives from six to eight pesos a day. While many teachers, especially 
those of the rural districts and villages, are provided living quarters in 
or near the school building, two thirds of the teachers rent their 
homes. Less than one per cent of the Mexican primary teachers own 
automobiles. 

Salaries of secondary school teachers as well as those of special 
subject teachers, supervisors, and principals, range from 150 pesos 
up to 500 pesos and more a month. Many teachers of the above cate- 
gories carry on their work in different schools during the day or week. 
This plan increases their monthly income. 


Sex and training.—Teachers are about equally divided as to sex. 
Although the present training program contemplates adequate prep- 
aration, as yet many teachers are poorly prepared. The professional 
phase is not emphasized and in the rural schools teachers need not 
have academic education beyond the sixth grade. Secondary teachers 
qualify by graduating from the university or from a higher normal 
school, or by passing an examination on the subjects to be taught. 


Teacher vaccination.—Because of the prevalence of many conta- 
gious diseases, teachers are required to submit to vaccination as a 
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health precaution. Many Mexican schools have a school nurse and a 
full or part-time physician. 


Teacher organizations.—In order to organize all Mexican teachers 
for the purpose of tenure of position and increased salaries, a new 
organization has been formed. It is called S.T.E.R.M., which means 
“Union of Teachers of the Republic of Mexico.” This organization is 
growing in strength and assuming more independence, as is shown 
by the fact that its members held a protest meeting in Mexico City 
in August, 1941, to iron out some of their grievances. 

The teachers of Mexico are cooperating with those of other Latin- 
American countries and they have periodical group conferences. 


Supervisors and Supervision 


While a large portion of the supervisory efforts of the nation’s 
school system is the result of federal aid and control, the several 
states share the burden of supervision. Especially is this true in the 
more densely populated centers. Rural supervision, as far as control 
is concerned, is largely a federal function. 


Qualifications of educational supervisors.—Recent reorganization 
of the Mexican school system provides for systematic supervision under 
a trained supervisor representing the Secretary of Education and 
Fine Arts. These supervisors are found in each district. 

All supervisors must be physically, morally, and mentally sound. 
They must have been teachers, and, upon appointment, must have had 
not less than five years of successful teaching experience. Finally, 
the supervisor must be a graduate of an approved normal school or 
have had equivalent training. 


Duties of the supervisor.—The supervisor gives attention to class 
visitations, the selection and placement of teachers, conferences, dem- 
onstrations, exhibitions, reports, and supplies. It is quite obvious that 
the Mexican supervisor has considerable responsibility. 


Directors.—From the National Department of Public Education 
down to the school district numerous directors lock after various 
phases of educational procedure and development. While the director 
is more nearly an administrative official than a supervisory one, many 
who hold this office carry on the last-named duties quite extensively. 


Specialists in subject-matter fields——Special teachers in music, 
art, industrial work, and physical education go from school to school 
and demonstrate their work. This is similar to the practices found 
in the schools of the United States, where such teachers are ordinarily 
classified as supervisors. In a way, this type of supervision has 
proved very successful in Mexico, as it has in the schools of other 
countries. 


Supervisory needs.—Although Mexico has set up an ambitious 
program relative to supervision in her schools, her efforts are just 
getting under way. Lack of adequate finances as well as lack of a 
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well-trained personnel still leaves much to be desired before the schools 
can be said to be well supervised. 


School Finance 


The public school system of Mexico in its present setup dates from 
1910. The Mexican educational system is more highly centralized 
than is that of the United States; the states have less authority in 
educational affairs and the federal government more authority than 
in the United States. The federal government of Mexico maintains 
close supervision over all the schools. It often furnishes the program 
of studies, maintains a department to decide what studies can be 
lawfully taught in the schools, and supplies many of the examinations 
for the children in the primary and secondary schools, 

The federal government of Mexico is trying to equalize educational 
opportunities in the different states of the Republic. Also the gov- 
ernment aids worthy students attending college somewhat as is done 
in the United States through the NYA. However, before granting 
this aid, the student’s financial needs and those of his family are 
much more carefully determined in Mexico than they are in the 
United States. A worthy student in need of financial help is aided 
to the extent of 160 pesos a year if he is attending the school of medi- 
cine, where the tuition is 60 pesos a year. 


The annual budget—One of the chief bureaus of the National 
Department of Public Education of Mexico, the Bureau of School 
Statistics, concerns itself with finances and budgeting. One would 
expect such an arrangement inasmuch as the first of the two annual 
sessions of the Mexican Congress is devoted exclusively to this phase 
of government business. 

The “General Budget of the Expenses of the Secretary of Educa- 
tion by Departments for the Year 1941, which is quite detailed, revealed 
a total expenditure of 77,850,000 pesos. Of this amount, about one 
half was spent for preschool and primary education. 


Sources of school support—The average student of educational 
affairs concerning Mexico perhaps gains the idea that the federal 
government furnishes most of the financial aid for supporting the 
nation’s schools. This is true only in a portion of the states. In 
some of the richer states the counties defray about 45 per cent, the 


states 25 per cent, and the federal government 30 per cent of the 
total educational cost. 


Federal contribution to education.—Despite the fact that some 
states and their subdivisions have exceeded the federal government in 
educational appropriations, the amounts spent for education by the 
latter have mounted materially during the past few years. In 1928 
federal aid to education was less than 500,000 pesos. Federal aid in 
1933 had exceeded 1,500,000 pesos and had reached the sum of nearly 
67,000,000 pesos by 1939 and 78,600,000 pesos by 1940. 

Although federal expenditures for education had reached a high 
figure by 1939, these expenditures ranked fourth among the federal 
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agencies. Public defense ranked first, public credit and farms second, 
and public debt and interest was third. 

In drawing some conclusions from the preceding statements, it 
seems probable that, unless the war interferes, the Mexican govern- 
ment can increase the school budget each year as it has in the past. 
This should bring about the solution of the two major educational 
problems in the country which, according to the chief of the Bureau 
of School Statistics, are the provision of more money for the schools 
and for better school teachers. One may expect that persons of a 
higher caliber will be attracted to teaching if school finances permit 
higher salaries and better working conditions. However, the preceding 
statement must not cause the reader to infer that the present teachers 
are doing a poor job of teaching. The results they obtain with large 
classes of fifty and sixty students and the most meager equipment is 
a great surprise to many American teachers. It seems that a lack 
of supplies, equipment, and textbooks has whetted the ingenuity of 
the teachers and inspired them and their children to real achievements 
in education. 


PRESCHOOL AND KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 


Schools of the pre-primary type in Mexico are comparatively new 
institutions. A decade ago, the few such institutions that existed 
were found only in the capital, and were conducted as private enter- 
prises. Today one or more kindergartens have been established in 
every state capital, and nursery schools are connected with many of 
the newer schools in the larger cities, especially in Mexico City. This 
type of school is usually referred to in Mexico as a “home” school. 


Nursery Schools 


The objectives of the home or nursery schools are peculiar to 
their local setting. These schools were established originally to take 
care of the working woman’s child during his first four or five years, 
thus extending the attentions that the federal. government provides 
to children up to three years of age in its dispensaries for infant 
hygiene. 

The home school is, therefore, a concept engendered by the De- 
partment of Public Welfare in order to intervene in a direct manner 
in the hygienic care of poor children during their first few years. The 
second purpose of the children’s nursery is eminently social, i.e., to 
take care of the children while the mother works outside her home. 
The third objective concerns itself with the initiating of the child in 
elementary instruction, employing systems similar to, although still 
far from, those used in 1938 in the children’s schools in the city of 
Vienna, Austria. 

A typical example of a nursery school is Home School No. 9 in 
Mexico City. In order to construct this school a terrain was chosen 
that had as its background a little part of the first nucleus of workers’ 
houses erected by the city in the year 1933. The side bordering upon 
the park faces to the north and that on the side street of Yunque faces 
the east. The entrance to the school is located along the side street 
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in order to assure less movement of vehicles. The northern facade of 
the school is covered with windows in order to break the cold winds 
and to enable the pupils to enjoy the view of the park. This facade 
is not the main one; nevertheless, it is in front of the park, sacrificing, 
thus, its sumptuous aspect for the sake of the health of the children. 
The arrangement of the building and its various departments was 
planned after a thorough study of the life of the child, the care that 
is required on the part of the nurses, and the vigilance demanded of 
the director. 

Little money has been spent in the construction of this children’s 
school ($15,500 in American money), although the materials used as- 
sure its conservation and good condition at small cost. The exterior 
walls, like the interior, are of common clay bricks made by hand. This 
is the cheapest building material in the City of Mexico. The roofs are of re- 
inforced concrete and imitation bricks. The interior floors, like the 
wainscoting, are of hand-pressed brick. The upper part of the walls 
and the ceiling are finished with plaster and are oil painted. The 
architectural plan has fulfilled, in brief, the following needs: (1) 
function, (2) culture of the people, (3) pecuniary limitation, (4) eco- 
nomic conservation, and (5) simple practical construction. 

The child is brought to the school by the mother at seven o’clock 
in the morning, is handed over at the main entrance, and, in the cor- 
ridor, in view of the director, is given a uniform. Formed in line, 
the little boys and girls pass to the washrooms where they brush their 
teeth, go to the dining room installed in the south building for a 
breakfast, and, finally, go to the classroom, to the play and music 
room, and to the covered courtyard in which the children remain the 
greater part of the day. At noon they come back to the washroom 
and dining room before returning to the courtyard where, extended 
upon the ground on straw mats, they take a nap. This way of resting 
is to a certain extent primitive but, according to the opinion of a 
present-day hygienist, it is the most effective in assuring the correct 
development of the spine. 

During the afternoon the child remains in the nursery school 
until six o’clock, when he is called for by the mother, who waits on 
the porch adjoining the entrance of the building. The mothers never 
enter the interior of the school. For this reason the porch serves as 
a waiting room and is connected directly with the office of the di- 
rector. The position of the director’s desk is of great importance, as 
she is able while at work to watch the mothers who are waiting, the 
persons who enter or leave the kitchen, and the children attending 
the school. 


Kindergartens 


Like the home or nursery school, the kindergarten has made 
rapid progress during the past few years. In 1931 there were 86 such 
schools in the entire country, enrolling slightly over 11,000 children. 
The growth in number of kindergartens was consistent but not great 
until 1936, when there were 250 kindergartens in the country enrolling 
about 21,500 children. In 1937 the number had increased to 319 
schools with nearly 29,000 children in attendance. 
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Mexican educational leaders have not stressed numbers alone. 
The kindergartens of the country are conducted according to the most 
improved methods and in some respects, particularly along practical 
training lines, excel the work found in the institutions of nations 
where such training has been offered for many, many years. 

Mexican kindergarten teachers receive special training for their 
work and, as a whole, comprise a very efficient group of instructors. 
The chief obstacle to kindergarten instruction in Mexico is the lack 
of modern equipment, such as is found in countries where more funds 
are available. However, the Mexican children are quite alert and 
enthusiastic, so that what they lack in material equipment they com- 
pensate for through intense interest in their work and play activities. 


ELEMENTARY OR PRIMARY EDUCATION 


“Primary Education,” the name usually applied to the elementary 
phase of education in the Latin-American countries, is classified in 





Mexico as urban and rural. 


Although Mexico owes her phenomenal 


educational growth chiefly to her rural schools, great progress has 


also been made in the development of urban elementary schools. 


Ac- 


tivity programs or “action schools” have supplanted the traditional 


subject-matter primary schools 


in most cases. 


The exceptions, in 


most cases, are schools of a private character. 


The Urban School 


The nature of the new-type urban school can be understood best 
by an examination of its course of. study. 


Subject matter offered——The urban primary schools offer a six- 


year course broken up into three cycles of two years each. 
cycle comprises two grades,’ each a year in length. 


taught are as follows: 


Spanish Language (Begun in the 
first grade of the first cycle 
and continued throughout the 
six-year course)— 

Oral and silent reading 
Recitation, dramatization, 
elocution 
Writing 
Composition 
Vocabulary study and spelling 
Grammar 
Concrete expression 
(activity work) 


Mathematics (Begun in the first 
grade of the first cycle and con- 
tinued throughout the six-year 
course) — 

Arithmetic 
Geometry 


Each 
The subjects 


Elementary General Science (Be- 
gun in the first grade of the 
first cycle—includes health and 
hygiene) — 

Subject matter dealing with 
man and the conservation of 
life 

Subject matter dealing with 
man in his relation to the 
things, deeds, and phenomena 
of nature. (Continued through- 
out the six-year course) 


History (Continued throughouut 
the six-year course) 

Civics (Continued throughout the 
six-year course)— 
Home and family 
School 
Government 
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Nature of the educational program as applied to the primary field. 
—The Secretary of Education and Fine Arts calls attention to the 
old program of primary instruction, saying that it does not meet 
the needs of present-day teaching. With the help of two leading 
educational men of Mexico, Professor Acosta and Professor Velasco, 
and under the supervision of C. Jefe, the old program was revised 
and modernized. 

The Secretary appeals to the teachers to use this course of study 
and, after using it and experimenting with it, to offer their sincere 
criticisms and opinions. 


The subject matter is divided and discussed under four general 
aspects: 


1. Aims 

2. Themes of knowledge 

3. Activity 

4. Specific program for each grade 


The Secretary asks for a school program of great activity, em- 
phasizing units of work, project methods, and centers of interest, 
in order that the children will receive an enlarged general culture. 
He suggests that the fundamentals, such as language, arithmetic, and 
geometry, require a systematized plan of teaching, but that they can 
be given in the form of games, problems, exercises, investigations, 
and experimentations, thus developing the mind, reason, and expression. 

Language includes the spoken word and grammar. The Secretary 
implores teachers not to overlook this important subject, because it 
is the basis of learning and culture and is important to man in that 
it gives the child the capacity, the ability, and the faculty through 
which he can express himself. 

From an educational point of view, arithmetic and geometry are 
fundamentals in learning. They give the child an opportunity to see 
his relation to the outside world. Also, they satisfy a necessity of 
his personal life—the need to know numbers in their entirety. Because 
such knowledge is necessary in practical life, the Secretary expresses 
the hope that the child will understand the relation of number and 
measure, because, as he says, these subjects exercise the mind and 
reason in a mathematical way and develop the power of attention and 
conduct. 

The natural facts and phenomena of geography, the general laws 
of biology, the laws of physics, and the constant transformation of 
nature should not be neglected by the teacher. 

History should be _ character-forming in all the grades. 
It is the study of human conduct for all times and places. After 
studying the Roman Empire, the child should learn about his own 
contemporary social organization more easily. The same is true of 
studying feudalism or any other historical event. History should 
make it easier for the child to understand the present-day trend toward 
socialism and the organization of production in all its forms. 


1 Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Departamento’ de Ensefanza Primaria y Normal, 
Programas para las Escuelas Primarias del Distrito Federal, Mexico City, D.F., 1940, 
p. 3-7. 
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Civics should establish the principles of social life and give the 
child his individual and collective relation to others. 

The study of the family and society should establish the child’s 
legal and economic point of view. Society should be organized upon 
the basis of justice and equality to all mankind. 

The formation of habits, development of patriotic sentiment, study 
of the family, norms of conduct, and individual and collective respon- 
sibility are based on the fundamental fact of equal distribution of 
wealth because it is impossible to think of social justice while the life 
of man is conditioned because of inequalities. 


Course of study in language——Aims, themes of knowledge, and 
activities, as well as a partial detailed program in language, as offered 
in the urban primary schools, are given below:? 


I. General aims of the language program in all the primary grades 
1. Oral reading 
a. Give the child the signs of language so that he can read. 
b. Teach him to pronounce exactly and clearly. , 
c. Give him the ability to express himself and interpret 
what he has read. 
2. Silent reading 
a. Develop the attitude of reflection and thinking. 
b. Develop the habit of study. 
3. Recitation and dramatization 
a. Enrich the language and acquire the means of culture. 
b. Develop artistic aptitudes and inclinations. 
4. Elocution 
a. Give the child new thoughts and concepts and the ability 
to express them. 
b. Correct ideas that are wrongly expressed. 
Writing 
a. Give the child the medium through which he can express 
himself, 
b. Give him means of legible communication. 
c. Teach him the method through which he can express his 
ideas and the ideas of others. 
6. Composition 
a. Teach the child to develop an idea clearly, whether real 
or imaginary. 
b. Teach him to express his thoughts in an orderly way. 
c. Teach him to express himself correctly, with simplicity 
and beauty. 
7. Vocabulary 
a. Teach the child to pronounce and write correctly words 
necessary to express himself. 
b. Teach him correct pronunciation. 
8. Grammatical information 
a. Teach the child to know the value, use, and function of 
words in language. 
9. Spelling 
a. Teach the child to use the correct letters in words. 
10. Concrete expression 
a. Give the child the ability to express, in concrete form, his 
own ideas and the ideas of others. 


or 


2 Ibid., pp. 9-14, 16-18. 
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Themes of knowledge 


1, 


Oral reading 

a. Reading of legends and inscriptions 

b. Reading, before others, of messages, dramas, fables, 
library books, periodicals, and manuscripts of others, 
with preference given to those of a socialistic spirit. 
Study, for information and knowledge, of the works of 
Mexican and foreign authors 

Silent reading 

Commands 

Questions relating to material read 

True and false questions 

Riddles 

Reading material to give in lectures or illustrated para- 

graphs 

Reading to acquire information 

Reading to memorize 

Reading for principal ideas 

Interpretation of arithmetic problems of a social and 

economic nature 

Interpretation of graphs 

Reading maps 

Reading of synoptic pictures 

m. Reading for knowledge 

nm. Reading for recreation 

Recitation and dramatization 

a. Reciting fables, poems, and poetry of childish nature, 
related to activity of child 

b. Reciting material of a social nature, of Mexican and 
foreign authors that interest the child 

ce. Dramatizing stories, legends, scenes observed in the home 
and in nature, giving preference to those that call 
attention to existing injustices and that justify the 
movement concerning the rights of the workers 

Elocution 


mre SRN SS 


-=>- 


a. Conversation, selected reading, periodicals 

b. Transmission of messages 

c. Description of engravings 

d. Description of phenomena of nature 

e. Sennntetiinn of stories, accounts, histories, legends 

f. Material relating to daily activities 

g. Creating new stories, etc. 

h. Social and literary orations 

i. Prepared and extemporaneous talks 

j. Discussions of scientific facts of a civic character, espe- 
cially those of the worker and the relation of his 
interests to others 

big 

Writing games which develop the muscles of the arm and 

forearm 


b. Games which develop control and coordination of the 
fingers and forearm 

ce. Drawing which correlates with writing in muscular de- 
velopment 

d. Training in penmanship 

e. Perfection of writing 

Composition 

a. Editing stories on engravings and themes on scientific, 
literary, and inventive material 

b. Themes on school life, the family, and material of a 
commercial and official nature 

c. Description of things observed 
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d. Interesting material from library, catalogues, and period- 
icals 

e. Materials which broaden—informational material 

f. Assigned subjects 

Vocabulary 

a. Pronouncing and writing words correctly 

b. Making child’s dictionary 

c. Eliminating incorrect language 

d. Correcting sentence structure and figures of speech 

Grammatical information 

a. Verbs in various forms 

Modifiers 

Simple rules 

Phrases 

Analysis of word structure, syllables, accents 

Clauses 

. Conjunctions 

Spelling 

a. Use of capitals 

b. Punctuation—comma, colon, period, hyphen 

c. Accent—exclamation point, question mark, parenthesis 

Concrete expression 

a. Illustration of written work 

b. Modeling with pulp, clay, wax, cardboard, tin, wood 


Q pss & 


III. Activities 


3. 
2. 


12 


Making stationary and circulating libraries 
Establishing 

a. Story hour 

b. Reading hour 

c. Reading competition 

d. Writing contests 

e. Spelling contests 

f. Oratorical contests 


Children’s Literary Society 

Maintaining correspondence with others 
Organizing conferences on different themes 
Clubs 

Children’s Theatre 

Writing booklets 

Making dictionary 

Editing bulletins and periodicals 

Press clubs 

Information clubs 


Second grade of first cycle 


1, 


Oral reading 

a. Current events 

b. Reading for information 

Silent reading 

a. Sentences, short paragraphs, riddles, commands, questions 
Recitation and dramatization 

a. Memorizing short compositions, verse, prose 
b. Dramatizing 

Elocution 

a. Conversation and simple comments 

b. Stories, fables 

c. Description of familiar events 

d. Short reports 

e. Messages, invitations 
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Course of study in arithmetic and geometry.—The objectives, 
general subjects of comprehension, and activities to be included in 
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Writing 

a. Continuation of exercises from first grade 
b. Writing short sentences 

ce. Perfecting form 

Composition 

a. Interpretation of illustrations 

b. Writing invitations and messages 

c. Description of familiar events 

Vocabulary 


a. Correct pronunciation 
b. Enlarging of vocabulary 


Grammatical information 

a. Singular and plural 

b. Masculine and feminine 

c. Augmentative and diminutive 


Spelling 


a. Use of r, rr, j, g, ga, go, gu, gue, gui, que, qui 
b. Use of capitals 


, 


c. Use of period, interrogation mark, and exclamation point 


d. Use of syllables ce, ci, gue, ge, gi 
e. Use of comma in enumeration 


Concrete expression 


a. Construction of figures and scenes made from cardboard, 


clay, and other materials 


the teaching of arithmetic and geometry are as follows:* 


I, 


II. 


Objectives 


1. 
2. 


g 


ao > 


To satisfy the needs of computation appropriate to practical 


life 


To add to the education for comprehension of the world 
from the point of view of relations of numbers and of measures 


To learn to solve computations which may be applied to 


daily life 


To exercise judgment and reasoning in mathematical form 


To develop in the child the power of attention 
To provide for discipline in study 


General subjects of comprehension 
Arithmetic 


A, 


5 Ibid., 


Numbers 

a. Whole numbers 

b. Fractions 

c. Complex numbers 

d. Roman numbers 

e. Principles of numbering 
f. Arithmetical signs 
Fundamental operations with whole numbers 
a. Addition 

b. Multiplication 

ce. Subtraction 

d. Division 

Common fractions 

a. Addition 

b. Multiplication 


pp. 27-30. 

















III. 


or 


oy 
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c. Subtraction 
d. Division 


Decimal fractions 

a. Addition 

b. Multiplication 

c. Subtraction 

d. Division 

Complex denominate numbers 

a. Addition 

b. Multiplication 

c. Subtraction 

d. Division 

Systems of weights and measures 

a. Metrical decimal system 

b. English system of weights and measures 

c. Mexican monetary system 

d. Monetary systems of other countries in their economic 
relation to Mexico 

Discount, interest, compounding ingredients differing in price 

and quality, change cof money, averages, scales, graphs, 2a 

and 3a power of whole numbers 

Bookkeeping 


Geometry 


1. 


9 


“a. 


Objects and things in relation to their forms 
Geometrical bodies 

a. General characteristics } , 

b. Geometrical elements in the bodies: areas, lines, points 
Geometrical bodies 

a. Classification of bodies, areas, and lines 

b. Areas 

ce. Volumes 


Activities 
Arithmetic 


Discussion 

Measure 

Outline of figures 
Construction 

Numerical combinations 
Arithmetical games 


Measurement of atmospheric phenomena such as temperature, 
rainfall, etc. 


Administration of a school paper 


Estimates for cooperatives, manual work, and domestic eco- 

nomics, using the activities which the students use daily in 

the natural development of school life, such as the following: 

a. Distribution of food to the animals which, for study, 
live within the school 

b. Weighing and calculating said food 

c. Consumption of food by days, weeks, months 

d. Purchase of food for school lunch 

e. Information and comparison of cost in regard to manu- 
factured objects 

f. Graphic representation of losses and gains 

g. Graphic representation of the quantity of water used in 
a day in the school, in the home, etc. 

h. Graphs of phases of student’s work 

i. Economic preparation for excursions 
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j. Installation of playgrounds 
k. Work in the workshop and in the laboratory 


Geometry 


gt oo bo 


ig 


General observation 

Drawing 

Outlining 

Modeling 

Construction 

a. Scales 

b. Graphs 

ec. Marked drawings 

d. Planes 

Setting up and calculating problems 

Application of problems to the scholar’s life in such daily 

activities as: 

a. Decoration of the classroom, using drawings and outlines 
for the purpose 

b. Modeling of artistic objects 

ce. Construction of furniture, utensils for school use, objects 
for personal use, etc. 

d. Cutting out and doing handwork 

e. Tracing pieces of land used as orchard or the school 
flower garden 


Course of study in elementary general science.—The objectives 
of the course in elementary general science are listed as follows: 


I. Objectives 


1. 


Practical objectives 

a. y wat | a knowledge of the products that man uses for his 
00 

b. Offer opportunities to locate the different regional pro- 
ducts by various methods. 

ce. Awaken in the children a permanent interest in the natural 
phenomena and their practical application. Endeavor to 
make the study of these phenomena leave in the child’s 
mind the exact idea that all the changes of nature obey 
laws and are not due to superstitious beliefs. 

d. Use the daily observations and experiments of the child, 
gauge these in relation to his age, in the unfolding of 
his manual aptitudes, endeavoring at the same time to 
make him realize the application of his knowledge in 
understanding and appraising the usefulness which manual 
labor brings to him personally as well as to society. 

Cultural objectives 

a. Teach the children to get a rational concept of the universe. 

b. Teach them to understand that knowledge of nature pro- 
vides man with greater opportunity to increase his cul- 
tural development, which constitutes a potent factor for 
his improvement and economic progress. 

ce. Give them an opportunity to know their surroundings and 
the influence which they exercise on man as well as 
the modifications man makes on his surroundings in 
order to satisfy his needs. 

Civic objectives 

a. See that the students understand and admire the power 
which man has displayed in using raw materials and 
applying natural laws for the benefit of humanity. 


* Ibid., pp. 37-8. 
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b. Awaken in the children a love of country, but at the 
same time establish a mutual friendship between their 
country and the other countries of the world. 

c. Teach children to acquire habits of good treatment for 
animals and plants. 

4. Intellectual objectives 

a. Give considerable school time to teaching children to 
observe things and deeds in order that an estimate can 
be made of the mental work of the students. 

b. Organize the activities of the students so that they may 
realize their meaning and give varied experiences and 
exercise to their imaginations. 

c. See that pupils understand rather than merely memorize 
information relative to nature. 


Course of study in social studies.—The aims of the social studies 
program in the elementary schools are very closely bound up with the 
aims of the new school system. They may be summed up under five 
heads. 

First, the social studies program is designed to bring about change 
in the social life of the people rather than primarily to bring about 
an appreciation of a system that already exists. The Mexican schools 
hope to instill into their pupils a desire for something which does 
not now exist but which they hope to accomplish through education. 
The word “revolutionary” might be used if the meaning is not con- 
strued to mean an uprising by violence. The entire.purpose of the 
program is the development of a new social order based on a freedom 
for the people. 

Second, it is hoped through the social studies program to raise the 
social standards of the lower class and aid in the building of a great 
middle class of people. The society of Mexico lacks this strong, pro- 
gressive group. The Mexicans feel the rich have become too smug 
and the poor are in such dire straits that of themselves they are 
unable to better their condition. Consequently, it is the hope of the 
schools to raise the poor into a position of self-sufficiency and to 
bring about a standard of living which will promote progress and 
learning. 

Third, the social studies program is nationalistic. For centuries 
Mexico has struggled against class hatred. The caste system has 
promoted revolution after revolution, with each ending in more bitter 
feeling among the people of Mexico. In the past, the Spanish over- 
lords and some of the Church leaders have failed to develop national 
pride in the way that other leaders have felt that it should be devel- 
oped. The many separate Indian tribes have been reluctant to identify 
themselves with the national state of Mexico. However, the increasing 
numbers of mestizos, the mixed racial group, have given impetus to 
the nationalistic movement, and it is around this group that the 
school is building its nationalistic program. 

Fourth, the social studies program is intended to popularize 
the school. Not until the Revolution of 1910 did the Indians and 
the poorer classes of people even dare to hope for such a thing as 
education. Then, educar es redimir (to educate is to redeem) and 
la casa del pueblo (the house of the people) became the battle cry. 
After the actual fighting had ceased, these things began to take form. 
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However, the people were wary; they were afraid; they were reluctant 
to give their support to this new education. So it became the aim 
of the social studies to make this new thing popular. 

Finally, it is the aim of the social studies program to be ration- 
alistic. The Colonial schools and other earlier schools had made edu- 
cation and the imparting of knowledge an end in and of itself. It 
was so formalized that the materials had no relation to actual neces- 
sity. The history student studied the great power that Spain had 
been but saw no connection between that and the situation in which 
he found himself. The new social studies has a realistic approach. 
Mexico is the central theme and the other world history serves to 
broaden the understanding of the pupil in order that he may be a 
good citizen of Mexico and not simply that he may be “educated.” 

The amount of materials used in social studies classes in the 
elementary schools varies a great deal. One must be extremely care- 
ful in making broad general statements concerning the school system 
of Mexico. In the newer schools, books, maps, charts, slides, and 
even motion pictures may be found, while in other schools there are 
not enough copies of the textbook for each member of the class to 
have one. 

The organization of material in the social studies texts com- 
pares very favorably with that of the textbooks used in the United 
States. Naturally, the books have the Mexican viewpoint. In his- 
torical incidents involving the United States but having nothing to 
do with Mexico directly, the point of view is very favorable to the 
United States. However, in reporting the relations between the United 
States and Mexico, the “other side” of those incidents is reported. A 
good example is that of the Battle of Chapultepec, to which American 
textbooks give little space, while the Mexican history texts make heroes 
of the “cadets” who held out for so long against the strong American 
force. The Alamo, on the other hand, is given little space in Mexican 
history books as compared to the manner in which it is told in 
American books. 

Geography textbooks follow very much the same organization as 
that found in the texts of the United States. The first units are 
of the earth on which man lives, together with its composition and 
topography. Considerable space is given to the exploration and dis- 
covery of the New World. The natural resources of Mexico are given 
an important position. The geography of the United States is given 
more space than that of the other countries of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, excluding Mexico, of course. 

The course of study provides for the study of history, geography, 
and civics in the elementary school. History and geography classes 
are maintained from the second grade through the rest of the ele- 
mentary school and into the secondary school. The combination of 
these studies into a social studies course is used in some places, but 
is not as general as in the United States. There is a very definite 
trend in this direction at the present time. 

Classroom teaching methods vary widely. In the newer activity 
schools the unit method or problem method of building activities 
around social studies units is used. Such techniques as reading, com- 
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mittee work, field trips, and socialized recitations go with this method. 
In other schools the question-answer method is common. In some 
schools, because of the lack of textbooks, the teacher dictates the 
material of the text while the pupils copy it in their notebooks. This 
dictation may continue for rather lengthy periods of time, even to the 
extent of two hours, with only short rest periods. Recitations are then 
based on the material which has been copied. 

Leaders in the social studies field make no apologies for their 
system. They point out that it is in the experimental stage and ac- 
knowledge that they have some difficult problems to face. However, 
the teachers are energetic and the leadership of the National Depart- 
ment of Public Education is pointing the way to a broader and better 
program. As it stands today, the course of study is designed to help 
the pupils understand and build up the social structure. An outline 
of the program, which includes both history and civics, follows:* 


HISTORY 


I. Objectives 

1. To comprehend the diverse steps in the evolution of humanity 
from the following points of view 
a. From contacts with the different peoples of the earth 
b. From the influence of geographical factors 
ec. From its economic development 
d. From its diverse social organizations 

2. To develop in the children the feeling of solidarity by 
breaking down the prejudices built up by the different 
states of culture in which the different people of the world 
find themselves 

3. To promote patriotic sentiment in accord with the truth of 
Mexican history 

4. To perceive the motivations of historic persons as representa- 
tives of an epoch 


5. To comprehend the life of the benefactors of humanity 


II. General subjects 
1. Prehistoric culture 
a. Theories about the origin of man 
b. First human manifestations 
ce. Distribution of man over the earth’s surface 
2. The first cultures 
a. In Asia (Mesapotamia and China) 
b. In Africa (Egypt) 
c. In America (Maya, Nahua, Inca) 
38. Greek-Roman culture 
a. Greek 
b. Roman 
4. Religious movement 
a. Christian 
b. Islam (Mohammedanism) 
Feudalism 
a. Economic explanation’ ot feudalism 
b. Social traditions of feudalism 
6. Geographical expansion 
a. Maritime exploration—first voyage of circumnavigation 


or 


5 Ibid., pp. 67-9. 
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b. Discovery of America 

c. Maritime routes between Europe and Asia 
Spanish imperialism 

a. Spanish America 

b. Spanish colonies in Oceania and Africa 
Advent of England as an imperialistic power 
Industrial Revolution 

a. Capitalism 

b. The French Revolution 

Imperialism 

a. Imperial countries 

b. Colonial countries 


Socialism 

a. Socialism and the social movement after the nineteenth 
century fl 

b. Establishment of socialism in the U.S.S.R. 

Reports 

a. Heroic deeds of forefathers 

b. Legends 


III. Activities 


IS oe 


CIVICS® 


Information in libraries 
Monographs, albums, etc. 

Reading of historic maps 
Formation of synoptic pictures 
Visits to museums 

Excursions to archeological regions 
Visits to historic sites 

Staging of historic events 


I. Objectives 


1. 


2. 


e 


0. 


To aim at the formation of the personality of the child as 
necessary to the future citizen 

To set the concept of the individual and the social function 
of the same in the economic setup which prevails today by 
means of the study of the forms of production and their 
resulting relations 

To explain scientifically the economic situation of the Mexican 
people in order to derive from that situation the development 
of efficient methods which may impel children toward prog- 
ress, and, at the same time, strengthen their patriotic senti- 
ment 

To explain the capacities and orient the attitudes of the 
Mexican people toward a new economic regime in which 
riches are better distributed 

To create habits of individual and collective discipline 


II. Subjects of study 


1. 


Treatment of fellow creatures 
A. The family 

a. Members who compose it 

b. Persons who live in the home 

c. Place the child occupies in the bosom of the family 
B. The school 

a. Elements which constitute it 


® Ibid., pp. 83-5. 
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b. Usefulness of the school for the individual and for 
the group 
ec. The school and the group 
d. Government of the school 
C. Society 
a. Origin of the social classes 
b. Relation of the different social classes 
c. Causes of the struggle between the social classes 


The social life. 


A. Economic foundation of the social life 
a. Different economic systems from primitive communism 
to the actual rule of society 
b. Economic organization within the capitalistic system 
c. The struggle for the establishment of the socialistic 
regime 
d. Syndicalism 
B. Different forms of government 
a. Democracy—democratic governors 
b. Fascism—fascist governors 
c. Criticism of one system or the other 
d. Advantages of democracy over fascism 
C. Economic-cultural relations in social life 
a. Forms and relations concerning production 
b. Dispositions concerning capital and labor 
c. Institutions for the technical preparation of the 
workers 
d. Laws of protection for the proletariat 


The government 
a. Constitution 
b. Guarantees to the individual and to the group 
c. Rule of property 
d. Traditions concerning agrarian property 
e. Traditions concerning industrial property 


The formation of character 

Conduct 

a. Integration of the personality 

b. Creation of the habits of discipline 
ce. Organization of the work 


III. Activities 
4. 
2. 
3. 


The school—its rooms. Related drawings 

Construction of a playhouse 

Study of the plan of a model though modest home, in which 
are found the indispensable conditions of hygiene 


Making of albums, with clippings of illustrations, articles, 
plans, ete., about the house 


School government with pupil participation 
Daily homage to the national flag 
Wall journal made by the pupils 


Living examples in relation to the interests and _ school 
activities of the pupils ‘ 


Visits to suburbs which lack water, drainage, sanitation, 
electric lights, etc., in order to show the need of such public 
services 


Educational visits to factories and mills of the locality 
Educational visits to syndicates of workers and rural leagues 


Visits to hospitals, asylums, tenements, post offices, telegraph 
offices, etc., with social ends 
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13. Interschool visits of understanding and mutual interaction, 
within the Federal District and even outside. 


14. Visits to neighboring public lands which are in cultivation 


15. Participation of the pupils in the patriotic fiestas and civic 
commemorations of the locality 


16. Transmission of matters relating to these activities before 
the corresponding authorities 


Course of study in handwriting.—The teaching of handwriting in 
the primary schools of Mexico is similar to the teaching of that subject 
in the schools of the United States. In the better schools each pupil 
is sold a handwriting copybook for 25 centavos, or about five cents in 
United States money. In most schools, however, the teacher of each 
grade has a copybook from which the drills in writing are placed 
on the blackboard,’ from which the children copy the correct letters. 
Cards 7 3/4 by 1 7/8 inches are used in rural schools where copybooks 
are not used. The teacher uses each card as a separate lesson, and 
from it copies on the blackboard the handwriting lesson. 

In the primary grades handwriting is practiced and taught every 
day in 30-minute periods, usually at two different intervals during 
the day. In the elementary grades handwriting is emphasized just as 
much and probably more than in the schools of the United States. 
Pupils in these grades usually study handwriting three times a week, 
and are also taught to watch their writing in the other academic sub- 
jects. 

In the third grade the use of ink is begun. Most children use 
fountain pens if they can afford to buy them. In the practice of 
handwriting, many pupils do not practice their arm movement when 
working on other subjects which require writing—a situation often 
found in the classrooms of the United States also. In the Mexican 
schools the classes of pupils vary in size from 40 to 70 pupils. Much 
credit should be given to the Mexican teachers for producing good 
writers when they are handicapped by such an overload of pupils in 
a grade. The teachers are usually well instructed as to methods of 
teaching handwriting. 


The Rural School 


It has been said that the new rural school of Mexico is one of 
the world’s most outstanding educational achievements of the twen- 
tieth century. It is an outgrowth of the old circuit school, and is a 
cooperative undertaking between the government and the people. It 
is certainly a most interesting phase of Mexican education to read 
about, to study, and to follow in its progress. After reading, studying, 
and seeing firsthand some of the many extremes of traits and stages 
of civilization which Mexican rural culture represents, one marvels at 
what is being attempted and at how much has been accomplished. 

In spite of the low economic level throughout rural Mexico, and 
all the differences existing over the country, the people have an 
artistic temperament, a genius for color, a sense of humor, skill in 
handicrafts, and a great racial pride. They have a strong sense of 
community feeling and a desire for education. “Land and Justice” 
was the slogan of the Revolution. Many who fought for it learned 
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through it something of the importance of the education of which they 
had been deprived and so had a desire for it after the Revolution ended. 

At first “missionaries” were sent out by the National Department 
of Public Education to preach the gospel of the new school. When 
a community became aroused to the need, a school was established, 
with a teacher selected from the community. The teacher’s salary was 
paid by the federal government. As the program got under way the 
efforts to arouse communities became less necessary. Now the federal 
government establishes these schools and furnishes teachers on condi- 
tion that the community will share the responsibility of building and 
maintaining the school. Teachers are still chosen from the region. 
The community, in addition to furnishing site and materials and labor, 
must give its moral support to the teacher who is to be the leader 
by accepting his leadership and assuring school attendance of both 
children and adults. 

The aim of the whole rural educational program is the “cultural 
incorporation” of the rural native population into Mexican life. The 
specific aim of the school itself is to bring about gradually a changed 
environment, social, and economic, and improved methods of living 
in the locality itself. The curriculum is neither imposed nor pre- 
scribed by a central authority. Instead of being desk-made, it is de- 
signed to meet the needs of the people, day by day as needs arise, 
and to make provisions for further welfare. Problems are attacked 
in the order of their importance. In some communities sanitation or 
pure water supply comes first; in others smallpox or some such plague 
must be taken care of first. 

School projects initiated in one region, such as school gardens 
or open air theaters, may become nation-wide in scope. These activ- 
ities originally grow out of needs, but later other communities become 
interested and develop them in their own schools. 

In addition to improving curriculum content and school practices, 
the rural schools aim to reflect national ideals, and this is another uni- 
fying influence. The teachers make every effort to bring to the 
underprivileged a program that will stir them from their lethargy 
and awaken them to their possibilities. 

It is interesting to note that little is said about eliminating illiter- 
acy, a matter of so much attention in the United States. Spanish is 
taught. The four fundamental processes of arithmetic are emphasized. 
Instruction in history, geography, and civics is given. But in many 
localities these are more or less incidental to the main purpose. 

Everything about the rural school is simple and practical. Use is 
made of all native crafts and old crafts are revived and developed. 
Great emphasis is placed on the education of adults as a primary 
essential to permanence and stability in the program for educating 
youth. 


Cultural missions.—The development of the Mexican rural pri- 
mary school cannot be fully appreciated without an understanding of 
the work accomplished by the cultural missions. These missions were 
discontinued a year or so ago. It is suggested that the reader, at 
this point, read the discussion relating to cultural missions which 
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will be found under the general heading, “Teacher Training and Teach- 
er Training Institutions.” 


Rapid Development of Primary Education 


The Six-Year Plan, which went into effect on January 1, 1934, 
declared that “rural education shall be given preference over every 
other educational activity.” Minimum figures called for 1,000 new 
rural schools to be built in 1934, and 2,000 each year thereafter until 
1939, when 3,000 were to be built. Actual performance is considerably 
short of this 12,000 goal, but within these six years the government 
has built about as many new schools as had been built in rural regions 
by all previous governments combined. In some regions where new 
social experiments are going on, schools have been built very rapidly. 
In La Laguna, where cooperative production of cotton is being tried 
out on a large scale, a group of North American students built a 
school for one village during the summer of 1939. 


School Support 


In 1939 more than 12,000 of the 17,000 primary schools in Mexico 
were supported by the federal government and about 3,000 were sup- 
ported by the states and municipalities. The number of teachers was 
slightly in excess of 31,000 and the number of pupils reached about 
1,300,000. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The secondary schools of Mexico may be classified into two divi- 
sions or types. The first is the traditional preparatory school—the 
Escuela Preparatoria—whose purpose is to prepare its pupils for the 
higher institutions of learning. Prior to 1917 this was the only type 
of secondary education available in Mexico. It consisted of preparatory 
work leading to professional courses in the National University. In- 
struction was formal and academic, and the instructors were drawn 
almost wholly from the business and professional men of the com- 
munity. The second type—a rather new institution—is the Escuela 
Secundaria, which is administered by the Department of Secondary 
Instruction. This type of school has come as an outgrowth of revolu- 
tionary aspirations and policies, and is more practical in its nature; 
it does not emphasize university preparation, but it embraces a basic 
course much shorter than that found in the strictly preparatory school. 
This new type of secondary school is usually referred to as the modern 
secondary school. 


Administration of Secondary Schools 


Secondary education in Mexico is administered by the Department 
of Secondary Instruction. Both public and private secondary schools 
may be accredited by complying with the Department’s standards, 
which are similar to those of the North Central Association in the 
United States. Minimum standards set up for accredited schools con- 
cern term lengths, class hours, equipment, teachers’ salaries and quali- 
fications, and supervision. The secondary schools have full-time teach- 
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ing staffs. Since Mexico still has a fee system, all secondary schools 
charge tuition. However, free scholarships are furnished to poor boys 
and girls who are unable to pay. Entrance to the school is gained 
through completion of the sixth year of the elementary school course. 

Each school keeps a complete file of individual records for stu- 
dents, on uniform record forms furnished by the Department of Sec- 
ondary Instruction. These forms provide for the usual attendance 
record for each subject in which the student enrolls; for “qualification,” 
grades, and conduct marks in each subject; and for personal informa- 
tion, such as height, weight, occupation, residence of parent, and 
photograph of the student. 


Objectives——The objectives of secondary education, as approved 
by the Department of Secondary Instruction, are both preparatory 
and terminal in character, that is, courses lead to “further study or 
prepare for life’s work.” 

Secondary education in Mexico has been slow in developing. This 
is probably due to the facts that private tutoring is still popular; 
that many pupils are sent abroad when families can afford it; and 
that the institution is still considered as one for the upper class. As 
in the case of elementary schools, the government has some model 
secondary schools. In these schools classes meet ten months a year 
(February through November), six days a week, and four to six 
hours a day. Some of the schools have two sessions and some have one. 


Records and Reports 


The educational authorities of Mexico are great believers in the 
use of written reports and records. Because of this fact, comprehen- 
sive recording systems have been developed for use in the different 
educational levels. Various types of record forms used on the sec- 


ondary school level are described below and indicate the scope of the 
record. 


Admission.—To be admitted to a Mexican secondary school, a 
prospective pupil must present to the secretary of the school he wishes 
to enter a certificate of graduation from the elementary grades. This 
certificate bears a record of marks made in classes of the elementary 
school, name, age, date of birth, parents’ names, parents’ address, 
parents’ occupation, in fact practically all the data one would find on 
an Elementary Grade Cumulative Record Card used in the better 
schools cf the United States. No certificate is acceptable without 
the picture of the applicant attached to the upper right-hand corner. 
Of course the complete record must bear the signature of the principal 
of the elementary school attended by the applicant. 


Enrollment.—An enrollment blank which provides for the name 
and vital statistics of the enrollee is used. This blank also provides 
for indication of the classes desired by the enrollee and is helpful in 
making a schedule of classes and in assigning classes to rooms. 


Cumulative record.—For each pupil there is kept on file in the 
office of the principal a cumulative record sheet showing the scholastic 
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record in numeral symbols and in letters for the three years of sec- 
ondary work. A picture of the pupil is attached to his record. 


Teachers’ grade cards.—Separate grade cards are printed for each 
school year. A similar situation in the United States schools would 
call for cards labeled “FRESHMAN YEAR,” “SOPHOMORE YEAR,” 
“JUNIOR YEAR,” etc. 

The card for each year bears the titles of the twelve subjects 
carried by the student in that particular year of school. To the right 
of the name of the course are four spaces for recording the mark 
made each trimester and the final mark for the year. 

At the extreme right is a space seme two inches long in which 
the teacher may record “Observations” as to the pupil’s work. These 
cards are retained by the teacher and not sent home with the pupil. 


Report of pupil achievement—On the “Report of Pupil Achieve- 
ment” forms are recorded the marks of a pupil in the twelve sub- 
jects studied and an explanation of the marking system. A copy is 
sent to the parent or guardian of the child at the end of each tri- 
mester. Each form is good for only one set of marks. The form is 
printed on flimsy paper but, as it is used only as a memorandum, the 
problem of durability is negligible. 


Installment tuition envelopes—Arrangements are made by which 
tuition may be paid by the month. Envelopes bear the name of the 
pupil, the amount of the monthly payment, and spaces to record the 
payments made, date of each payment, and the total paid to date. 
These envelopes are sent home each month and returned by pupils or 
parent. Exclusion from class follows nonpayment of tuition unless 
special arrangements are made at the school office. 


Attendance.—Since secondary school attendance literally depends 
on ability to pay tuition, attendance is voluntary to a certain degree. 
However, unexcused absence totaling 15 per cent of the number of 
class recitations in a course forfeits the pupils’ privilege to take the 
examinations in that subject. This is tantamount to refusing credit, 
and requires a repetition of the course. 

Acceptable excuses are similar to the legal excuses in the United 
States. However, no blank forms are sent home to be filled out and 
returned. After being absent, regardless of cause, a pupil must bring 
his parent to the principal’s office to obtain reinstatement in classes. 
In Mexico, therefore, a pupil cannot be absent without his parent’s 
knowledge of the fact. 

Teachers have to keep careful record of pupil attendance as in 
most secondary schools of Mexico the situation is similar to that in 
colleges. The pupil comes to school only for class, not to sit in large 
groups for study. 

Teacher reports of absence must be turned in to the office each 
day. Then the teacher is supposed to readmit absentees to classes 
only on authorization from the principal’s office. 


Diploma.—Upon successfully finishing the three years of second- 
ary school, a pupil is granted a diploma which carries his marks in 
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each subject taken, the time spent in class on each subject, and his 
attendance record in each subject taken. The pupil’s photo must be 
attached to make the diploma valid. In this way the diploma becomes 
an identification card and a transcript of credits. 


Permanent record card.—The permanent office record of pupil 
achievement is kept on ordinary weight of bond paper 22 1/2 cm. by 
35 em. While this might save space in the filing of large numbers of 
records, there is a probability that the loss of time in locating an 
individual record and the ease with which the material is damaged 
by tearing would outweigh the advantage of compactness. 

The forms developed by Senor Pedro Ogazon of Daniel Delgadillo 
School seem to be well adapted to the local situation and show that 
considerable thought and study was involved in making the forms fit 
the needs of the secondary schools of the Mexican Federal District. 

The filing accommodations in many school offices are not fire- 
proof nor even fire-resisting and in many places, especially in schools 
of Type D and Type E construction, the buildings themselves are not 
fireproof. 


Escuela Preparatoria 


The leading preparatory school is the National Preparatory School 
(Escuela Preparatoria), founded in 1867. It is connected with the 
University and is located across the street from the law school of the 
University. Its enrollment includes approximately 4,000 day pupils and 
2,700 night pupils. Although the school is coeducational, the boys 
outnumber the girls six to one. 

Of especial interest is the exactness found in the preparatory 
courses. Each profession or phase of University training has its own 
preparatory course, much like the pre-medic and pre-law courses in 
American colleges. 

The courses required for the baccalaureate in law and social 
sciences, biological sciences, architecture, veterinary medicine, sciences 
(for engineering), and economic sciences in the National Preparatory 
School are given below: 


Baccalaureate in Law and Social Sciences 





Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 

Ss eee 3 eee 3 
First Year Latin .... 3 Second Year Latin 3 
PU cascadaces des 5 aa ee 5 
General Literature 3 History of Mexico ... 3 
First Year General General History ..... 3 

pe, CTE 3 Human Geography 3 
, Beer nee S+9 Ree 3 
SE ik oil Vibe owe nies 3 Introduction to Philos- 
Psychology ........-- 3 ETE aD 2 
Pere 2 Physical Education 2 
Physical Education 2 Mexican Literature .. 2 
History of Mexico 2 Introduction to the 
Introduction to the the Study of Law . 2 

Study of Sociology 

and Economy ..... 2 

, eer ao 83+2* Ws ee ene 31 

*The additional hours, unless otherwise indicated, are laboratory work. 
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Baccalaureate in Biological Sciences (For Medicine and Dentistry) 


Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 

Etymology ........-- 3 EE hate eka sewers 
DED. cadence dence 5 DE, NS bcewewne ces 5 
Mathematics ........ 3 Psychology ......... 3 
Fundamental Princi- Organic Chemistry .. 4+2 

ples of Physics .... 3+1 Medical Physics ..... 3+1 
DO ure kivandte> ees 3 General History ..... 2 
TOT 2+2 DEE cachweweeccane 3 
Physical Education . 2 SE wba oo hw alae 3+2 
Drawing and Modeling EE a dina 4 4 6'i nie a aie 2+2 

(semestral) ....... 2 Physical Education .. 2 
General and Inorganic 

ere 4+2 
History of Mexico .. 2 
eae 2 

rr ee re 31+5 WE nawenxaes toss COTe 


Baccalaureate in Architecture 


Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 
errr 3 Cre 3 
SE iviswvnanaceae 5 Analytic Geometry and 
Arithmetic and Alge- G. Sokeccacas 5+1f 

Rae 3 General Chemistry ... 4+2 
Geometry and Trigo- General History ..... 3 

Es Wandua cas 5 Architectural Drawing 3 
EE Siew caheneeds a 3 ee ae 5 
er 4+2 Co. ee 3 
History of Mexico ... 2 Introduction to Philos- 
Structural Design ... 2 RN Pe ng pie eke 2 
Drawing from Models 2 Physical Education 2 
DE ciéistre<eeeue 2 
Physical Education .. 2 
Perr 2 

WEEE \axececdinwbue 35+2 WEEE adduckaskaes 30+2 

and lt 


Special Baccalaureate in Veterinary Medicine 


Weekly Hours 


PD «cabo maken as 3 
French or English ... 5 
Mathematics .....-.. 3 
Fundamental Princi- 

ples of Physics .... 3+1 
DD Gagcabsd somes 2+2 
General and Inorganic 

ey ere 4+2 


Introduction to the 
Study of Sociology 
and Economics .... 2 

Geography of Mexico 3 


a eee 25+5 


t These additional hours are for examination. 
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Baccalaureate in Sciences—Mathematical Physics (For Engineering) 


Weekly Hours Weekly Hours 

Etymology .....-.... 3 Eee eee 3 
ere 5 ON Pee ee 5 
Arithmetic and Alge- Analytic Geometry and 

Oe caters ek eee 3 RR ieneivaeis's 5+1t 
Geometry and Trigo- SS. ere 4+2 

ree 5 Organic Chemistry .. 3+2 
DE a6 Rae ena eye as 3 Physical Geography .. 3 
eS eae 4+2 Cosmography ....... 3 
General and Inorganic . Introduction to Philos- 

CROMINEY onc ccsss 3+2 Ce. -wanse anc veces 2 
Structural Design 2 Physical Education 2 
Co re rere 2 
Physical Education .. 2 
History of Mexico ... 2 

— WOE kcnscwivivives 30+4 
NE hceaeaam cess 34+4 and 17 


Baccalaureate in Economic Sciences 


Etymology Spanish 

Mathematics Arithmetic and Algebra 
French French 

General History, I History of Mexico, II 
Biology General History, II 

Logic Human Geography 
Psychology Ethics 

Hygiene Introduction to Philosophy 
History of Mexico, I Mexican Literature 
Introduction to the Study of Physical Education 


Sociology and Economics 
Physical Geography 
Physical Education 


The National Preparatory School is housed in the old Jesuit School 
of San Ildefonso—a Baroque structure built in 1749. Splendid fres- 
coes by Orozco are found on three floors as well as on the stairways 
in the main patio. Two other murals at the top of the main stair- 
way are by Leal. The “Salon El] Generalito” contains beautiful carved 
choir stalls with Biblical scenes carved by Indian artists under Spanish 
instructors. These carvings represent such scenes as the Seven Days 
of Creation, the story of Adam and Eve in the: Garden of Eden, 
flowers, St. Augustin, fruits, birds, and fish. These carvings were 
originally in the San Augustin Convent, now the National Library, 
but nearly one half of the carvings are missing today. The elaborately 
carved and frescoed room in which they are found today was once the 
room where young men—members of the Jesuit Order—were examined 
by the priests in the presence of the viceroy and high church officials. 

The library containing about 57,000 volumes is located in a long, 
narrow, and not too well lighted room. There are beautifully carved 
doors and woodwork with a wooden railing to keep the pupils away 
from the head librarian’s desk. The walls of the room are lined with 
bookeases. There are long tables with chairs much like the ones found 
in American libraries. Most of the books are written in Spanish. 
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There are several dictionaries with maps, and‘ large maps and charts 
around the room. 

The court patio contains two basketball courts. The boys are 
extremely interested in the game and keep informed on the state 
basketball tournaments carried on in the United States. 

The frescoes in the main patio are by Botticelli and depict the 
following scenes: Destruction of the Old Order in Mexico—Blessing 
the First Leader of the Strike; Revolution in Mexico—Time of Diaz— 
the Poor People; Cortes and his Indian Wife, Marina; Indian Youth; 
Dominican Fathers and the Indians; and Frega Bartoloma de las 
Casas—the Father of the Indians. 


Escuela Secundaria 


Since 1917, with the establishment of the new type of schools, 
a change has taken place. The Escuela Secundaria is tnore democratic 
in its aims. Educational leaders now believe that if democracy is to 
be achieved through education, secondary school facilities must be 
increased so that opportunities available more nearly approach univer- 
sality. They believe that secondary schools must be organized to of- 
fer a broader education preparing for life and for all vocations rather 
than solely for professional careers. The trade courses now offered 
are most significant of the trend. 

Secondary education in Mexico is still in the formative stages 
of development. Although it has undergone drastic changes since the 
educational reform movement of 1917, it still serves but a small part 
of the youth of secondary school age. In 1934 there were fewer than 
forty secondary schools in Mexico, while in Mexico City in 1940 about 
20,000 students out of a total population of 1,250,000 were enrolled 
in the public secondary schools. Youths stand in line all night in 
order to be among the first to register at the opening of school terms. 
When the capacity of a school is reached, enrollments are closed. Only 
3.59 per cent of the 1940 school budget was allotted to secondary 
education. 

Some of the characteristics of this new type of institution, 
the Escuela Secundaria, are that it 


1. Is open to all, regardless of purpose for entering. 
2. Is not coeducational. 
3. Has a three-year cycle, required of all, and a two- or three- 


year cycle for those preparing for university entrance or for 
those who want it. 


4. Has replaced the classical subjects with science and modern 
languages. 

5. Offers prevocational courses. 

6. Stresses the teaching of subject matter through activities, 
emphasizes the social studies, and encourages social participa- 
tion throughout the course. 


Basie course of study.—The basic course of study in the secondary 
schools is as follows:1 


1 Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Direccién General de Segunda Ensefianza, 
Departamento de Educacién Secundaria, Planes de Estudios y Programas de Segunda 
Ensefianza, Mexico City, D.F., 1941. pp. 7-8. 
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FIRST YEAR 
Hours per week 

ere 
Botany and Laboratory ..... 
Spanish 
English or French .......... 
GEE go. eodenes*seeanes 


ey 


NNNNWWWHO 


Pepeens CUR 2... ccccesecs 
Practical Activities (includes 
Carpentry, Plumbing, 

Becersersy, G66.) .ccccese 
Se ae ee 


eo 





wo 
(eX) 


SECOND YEAR 
PPPOE e Peo eee 
Physics and Laboratory 
Zoology and Laboratory 
EL: Sip aruneseieheebe eon 
English or French .......... 


g 
Physical Culture ....--...2.. 
MN oo a eight 
Practical Activities 


PRN NNWOWOWWOr > > 


seen ww wee 





iv\) 
or 


ee 


THIRD YEAR 
I 555 5s wre are Scaaig'o 
Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene 
, 4 iicektibcssawe ts cus 
English or French .......... 
Chemistry and Laboratory 
EE. 65 tat dences pease <s 
EE Saas ct wen cakinee mat 
Social Economics 
OS rer re 
Pmpeeess Camere ..ncccccvcee 
Practical Activities 


ONNNWWhRWWW 





Die ik a 85 


“Activity” program.—aActivity principles followed in rural schools 
with emphasis on “practical” subjects are practiced in the secondary 
schools. English is considered very practical for Mexicans and there- 
fore is required for two years. There is a close tie-up between studies 
and observation through field trips, visits to shops, laboratories, etc. 
In the third year every pupil must become a member of at least 
three clubs and must perform at least ten acts of social service to 
the satisfaction of a committee chosen by the pupils. Activities outside 
the school are considered as important as classroom work. The 
subject matter of the several secondary school curriculums is analyzed 
and reorganized into activities. Reorganization is a cooperative pro- 
ject carried out by principals and teachers directed by the federal 
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education officials. Self-realization and free expression are en- 
couraged through music, art, drawing, modeling, and drama. 


Content, Aims, and Methods Employed in the 
Secondary School Subject Field? 


History.—The purposes for which history is taught in the Mexican 
schools are as follows: 


if 


To make understandable to the pupil the social sphere in 
which he lives—to show him Mexican society as it is today, 
as it has been in the past, and as Mexico desires it to be. 


To teach the pupils true history in its purest state and to 
help them to discover and appreciate that truth. To do this, 
the fundamental development of historic processes and economic 
events and struggles of the classes must be taught. 


To help pupils in the formation of judgments in regard to 
ideas and persons that figure in the present trends of economic, 
political, and social life. Tine formation of these judgments 
must be free from feelings and must lead to destruction of 
prejudices, fanaticisms, and errors. 


As the result of educational endeavor, the teacher must accom- 
plish the following important objectives: 


1 9 


The enlargement of the spiritual vision of the student and 
the formation of class consciousness, together with the ideas 
and sentiments of universal solidarity. 

The formation of a generous and decisive mental attitude 
against war and imperialism. 

The formation of an exact rational concept of social life 
through the ages. 

The formation of mentality free of prejudices, errors, and 
fanaticism. 

The formation of the personal attitude that can make the 
student a useful and intelligent citizen with a spirit of coopera- 
tion. 

The development of an interest in reading historical investi- 
gations. 


Several means of teaching are used outside of the regular class- 
room work: 


3. 


Visits —The Archeological and Historical Museum, the School 
of Fine Arts, the Palace of Fine Arts, and the Biological 
Institute should be visited, as a knowledge of these exhibits 
is necessary to the full study of Mexican civilization. 
Records and libraries——Places that are visited include the 
General Archives of national records, and the National Library 
of the National Museum, where original documents of great 
library value are kept. 

Architectural monuments.—Excursions are made to the Ten- 
ayuca and Teotihuacan Pyramids, to the Aquaduct and Chap- 
ultepec Castle, to the National Palace, Convent of Churubusco, 
Cathedral, the Church of Santo Domingo, and all the buildings 
in which historical acts have taken place. 


*A few of the secondary school subjects, such as music, physical education, and 
vocational education are treated separately, hence are not given here. 

* Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Direccién General de Segunda Ensefianza, 
Departamento de Educacién Secundaria, Planes de Estudios y Programas de Segunda 
Ensefianza, Mexico City, D.F., 1941. pp. 121-38. 
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Historical spots.—Historical sights and topographic or geo- 
graphic places that will give light on some historical knowledge 
are included in the well-planned excursion. 

Visual aids.—In cases in which it is not possible to take trips 
to places of interest, reproductions, models, motion pictures, 
projections, photographs, drawing sketches, etc., may be used. 
Maps.—Maps and geographic drawings relating to the epoch 
and theme being studied, as well as original history and other 
writings, are valuable in presenting a vivid impression of 
the different historical events. 


Activities of students outside the classroom include: 


x 


School museum.—The development of the school museum is 
indispensable and highly educative as long as it is the work 
of the student body, and the donations made by the students 
are not so expensive as to discourage the poor class. 


Student library.—The student library is also formed by the 
student body through donations of books containing the best 
investigations, copies of historical documents, and originals 
that the students themselves prepare. 

Observations.—The students must observe popular holidays, 
ceremonies of a traditional character, civic acts, and openings 
of public buildings. They must organize their observations 
in a monograph dealing with civic activities. 


Historical maps.—In events in which history and geography are 
closely related, the student must draw maps, plans, and sketch- 
es regarding the same. 

Historical album.—The student is required to make an album 
of all kinds of engravings, illustrations, photographs, etc., 
and scenes showing the customs, homes, clothing, money, 
jewels, and inscriptions of the times. This album is not sup- 
posed to be very costly, as care should be taken not to em- 
barrass the poor element. 

Biographies.—Biographies are valuable auxiliaries to complete 
each unit of work and aid in remembering what has been 
learned. They are also very valuable as elements of personal 
investigation. They can be built around men representing 
different periods and ideas, around a tendency, or around a 
social class. An explanation should be made as to why the 
virtues of these men have acquired historical significance. 
Historical diary.—The keeping of a diary of outstanding 
events that might happen in or out of Mexico is of value. 
These may serve as a foundation for a study of contemporary 
problems, as a guide to the opinions of students, as an element 
of prevision to the future of Mexico, and as a valuable con- 
necting link between the past and the present. 


Historical club.—For the most capable students, or the ones 
inclined toward historical studies, an organization is desirable 
the duties of which are to prepare civic festivals and confer- 
ences, to preserve and enlarge the school museum, to take 
care of the school library, to promote excursions and meetings 
of historical character, and to inform the students of the 
most important happenings. 

Reading club.—The reading club is an organization made up 
of students of different groups interested in reading original 
documents of historical character, the purpose of which is 
to increase the interest of the student in what he is learning. 


The program of the first trimester follows: 


- 


Synthetic general vision of the evolution of man and society: 
a. Inter-relation of man and his environment 
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b. Adaptation of man to the environment 

c. Modification of the environment by man 

d. The economic element as a factor of progress and civilization 
The environment and man: 

a. Geographic characteristics of the Mexican Republic 

b. Ethnography—characteristics of the American man 

c. Synthetic vision of migration and its economic factor 

d. Location of the pre-Cortesian civilization 


Archaic civilization: 
a. Primitive Archaic: general characteristics 
b. Archaic evolution: general characteristics 


Maya-Quiche civilization: 
a. The geographic environment 
b. Origin of the Mayas 
c. Possible causes of the migrations 
d. General character of Mayan civilization 
Nahua civilization: P 
a. The geographic environment 
b. Description of the three types of Nahua culture: Tolteca, 
Chichimeca, and Mexicana 
(1) Toltec period: 
(a) Ethnic elements that constituted the Toltec so- 
ciety: Nahua and Olmecas 
(6) Difference of characteristics between Nahuas 
and Olmecas 
(c) Archeological testimony of the Toltec period 
(d) Quetzaleodatl as symbol of civilized priests and 
outstanding leader of the Toltec society: Tex- 
catlipoca as symbol of civilized class and of the 
primitive tradition of the Nahuas 
(e) Art, religion, and knowledge of Toltec culture 
(f) Trouble between the classes symbolized by the 
myth of the trouble between Quetzalcéatl and 
Texcatlipoca 
(g) Ruins of Toltec society and downfall of the 
Nahua culture 
(hk) Criticisms of the legend of Zéchitl 
(2) Chichimeca period: 
(a) Chichimeca invasion and its consequences in re- 
gard to the downfall of Chichimeca culture 
(b) How the Chichimecas acquired the remainder of 
the culture of the previous era that survived 
disaster 
(3) Mexican or Aztec period: 
(a) Migration of Nahualteca tribes and their es- 
tablishment in the valley of Mexico 
(b) Economic struggle among these tribes and the 
distribution of territory 
(c) Mexican ruling power—economic conditions of 
the Mexicans following the foundation of Te- 
nochtitlan 
(d) Land property regime 
(e) Reasons for the expansion and ruling power of 
the Mexicans below the valley of Mexico 
(f) Evolution of the social classes as a consequence 
of their political, territorial, and economic de- 
velopment 
(g) Economic regime 
(h) Judicial regime 
(i) — institutions: family, education, and social 
ife 
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(j) Summary of the general state of social classes 
and Indian culture at the arrival of the Span- 
iards. The turning of the people into the Aztec 
culture or civilization 

6. Discovering and explorations of America: 

a. Trade relations between Europe and Asia in the Middle 
Ages, as a consequence of the crusader, and their influence 
on geographic knowledge 

b. State of geographic ideas of the fifteenth century 

c. Portuguese explorations and the taking of Constantinople, 
previous to the discovering of America 

d. Columbus and his enterprise 

e. Columbus’ first voyage 

fj. Beginning the organization of the colony 

7. Spanish colonial expansion in America: 

a. Santo Domingo and Cuba used as centers of explorations, 
colonization, and conquest 

b. Exchange of gold 

8. The’ conquest of Mexico: 

a. Explorations and voyages 

b. Cortes and his enterprise 

ec. Things that caused Cortes to attempt the conquest of Mexico 

d. Negotiations with the Cempoaltecas and the battles with 
the Tlaxcaltecas 

e. Hernan Cortes, the Spanish conqueror of the sixteenth 
century 

f. Founding of Villa Rica in Vera Cruz and the first munici- 
pal government in the country 

g. Migration of Cortes from Tlaxcala to Mexico 

h. Cortes’ political policy to conquer Mexico 

i. Narvaez—the slaughter in the main temple—Cortes’ flight 
to Tlaxcala 

j. Cortes and his military policy of conqueror 

k. The defense of Tenochtitlan 

l. Destruction and fall of Tenochtitlan 

m. General economic, political, and military conditions of the 
two factions before the siege of Tenochtitlan 

n. Economic conditions of the conquerors after the surrender 
of Tenochtitlan 


The work of the second three-months period is as follows: 
I. Colonial period: 


A. System of production and implements introduced by the 
Spaniards during the Colonial era: 
1. Implements 
2. Systems in agriculture, industry, and mining 
B. Government by property owners: 
1. Community period 
2. Private property 
3. Large states of nonsectarian and of religious land 
C. The social classes organized by this relation of production 
and the struggle through the development of the colony: 
1. Exploiters: 
a. Clergy 
b. Landholders (their semifeudal character) 
c. Mining capitalists 
d. Industrial capitalists 
e. Commercial capitalists 
f. Contractor capitalists 
g. Labor leaders 
2. Exploited: 
a. Small landowners 
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III. 
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b. Day laborers 
ec. Salaried miners, laborers, and factory workers 
d. Classified laborers and labor apprentices 

3. Slavery of the negroes—the Indian problem 

Agriculture: 

1. Its local or narrow character due to the nature of trans- 
portation and communication 

2. Not capitalistic in character because of this 

3. The life of the landowner and the laborer 

a 
The protection of the industry of the mother country, to 
the detriment of colonial industry 

2. Cotton and woolen woven material—abandonment of the 
cotton industry 

3. Other industries 

4. Unions and trades 

Mining: 

1. Principal mining centers of production 

2. Appropriation of the land by the privileged class, before 
the naturalization of the same 

Commerce: 

1. Commercial politics of the metropolis—importation, ex- 

portation, and means of transportation 

The contracting home of Sevilla. The navy and sea robbery 

Monopolies and depressions 

The colony during the time of the Bourbons as a great 

exploitation enterprise 


> go po 


Political organization, derived from the system of exploitation 
during Colonial times: 


Cortes’ government 

Royal authorities. Anarchy 

The ruling royal audiences 

The royal council of the Indies 

The viceroy and his functions 

The conflicts between Church and State 


Colonial culture: 


A, 


AK 


D. 


Education, a monopoly of the clergy: 

1. For oppressing classes 

2. For oppressed classes 

3. Religious orders and educational propaganda 

4. Aims of educating the natives 

The printing press used as an instrument of spiritual control 

Sciences and arts: 

1. Writers and historians 

2. Architecture, sculpture, and painting as superstructures 
of the Colonial economic regime 

Synthetic vision of colonial life—the Church as the center 

of all these activities 


The work of the third three-months period is as follows: 
Independence: 


A. 


Causes: 

1. Internal: economic conditions of the various social classes 

2. External: ideological currents derived from the prohibited 
books of the French encyclopedists 

Forerunners 

Initiation—its program 

Organization—its program 
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Consummation—lIturbide’s program 


First period: Independent Mexico (1821-1834) 


A. 
B. 


C. 


K. 


L. 


The united supreme council of government 


The Empire of Iturbide as a representative of the privileged 
classes in an attempt to compromise with the native bour- 
geoisie to retain the political and economic supremacy 


Failure of the purpeses of the privileged classes and of the 
monarchial ideas improvised by Iturbide’s Empire 


Influence of the economic interests and political organization 
of the United States in the founding of the first Federal 
Republic 


The Constitution of 1824 and the political-economic organization 
derived from it 


Struggle of the classes for possession of public power 


Beginning of the penetration of English and French capitalism 
due to the expulsion of the Spaniard 


Beginnings of industrialization in the country (1830) 
Purposes of colonizers of the country 

Vicissitudes of the government of that era 

The international relations of political and economic order 
Ideological program of the Reform 


Second period (1834-1867) 


A. 


nS A Bb 


Increase and alternatives in the struggle of the small bour- 

geoisie against the clergy and the bourgeoisie united with same 

Reverberations in Mexico from the expansion of the United 

States towards the west 

The downfall of the political regime incoherent with the social- 

economic necessity of the era 

The bylaws of the Revolution 

Political, economic, and social consequences of the reform 

1. Rights of religious and Indian communities 

2. Creation of the Office of Registration of the Civil Life of 
the Individual in place of clinical control 

3. Liberty of courses and laic teaching 

Struggle between the French and North American imperialisms 

Failure of the conservative party in its desire to restore mon- 

archy with a foreign prince 


Third period: transition between the empire and dictatorship 


A. 


(1867-1876) 


Its characteristics: 

Their civics 

Their efforts and failure to establish democracy 

Their inability to establish political ruling power 
Incorporation of the Laws of Reform to the Constitution 
and the reaction caused by them 

Policy of economic separation from the United States and 
a better understanding with Europe 


Separation of the small bourgeoisie from the aspirations of the 
oppressed masses and their unity with the semifeudal bour- 
geoisie for identification of interests 


Development of the economic imperialism and Europeanism 
and first reactions of the iebielllieds 

Mutual organizations 

Cooperative organizations 

Establishment of the first laborers’ congress 

The first strike movement 


m Cone 


or 


PON 
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D. Reverbations in the laboring classes before the first Interna- 
tional Laborers Union of Paris and the strikes of Chicago 

E. Forerunners of socialism 

Fourth period: triumph and dictatorship of the semifeudal gov- 
ernment (1876-1910) 

A. Organization and consolidation of the cruel rulers as a system 
of government 


Development of the large tracts of land taken by the govern- 
ment 


C. Modern industry and the formation of a class consciousness 
D. The creation of the new small bourgeoisie 
E. Subordination of the internal policy and Mexican external 


interest of foreign capitalism and tendencies of equality be- 
tween North American and European capital 


F. The consolidation of the Ministry of Finance 

G. The dictatorship as a political expression of the, understanding 
between the aristocracy semifeudal and the capitalist bour- 
geoisie and the clergy 

Fifth period: the Mexican Revolution 


A. The development of foreign capitalism combatted by the elim- 
ination of obstructions 


& 


B. Influence of the North American imperialism in its tendency 
to destroy European imperialism, especially that of England 

C. Struggle of the poor iaborer for the possession of the land 
and the destruction of servitude 

D. Struggle of the small urban, country bourgeoisie, for the con- 
quest of power 

E. Efforts of the proletarians to better their conditions 

F. Forerunners of the Revolution 

G. Political parties and their programs 
1. Plan of San Luis 

H. The Revolutionary program 

I. Reform and regulations after the Constitution of 1917: 


Agrarian laws 

Laborers’ unions 

Acquirement of real property by the government 
Civil law rights 

Defanaticization 

Socialist education 

The culture of the masses 


SIS gt Coho 


Mathematics.—Mathematics has been a required subject in the 


modern secondary school of Mexico ever since it came into existence 


ove 


r a decade ago. In the first year arithmetic, drawing, and in- 


tuitive geometry are taught; in the second year algebra and plane 
geometry (demonstrative) are taught; while in the last year trigo- 
nometry and solid geometry are taught. 


cou 


A committee of teachers has just completed an outline of the 

rse for the secondary schools, in which they recommend that: 

1. No one subject should be considered more important than 
the others. 


2. Mathematics should help the pupil to acquire enough culture 
to enable him to comprehend the physical, biological, and 
social sciences and make him a useful citizen of the community. 





*Ibid., pp. 9-16. 
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3. The subject must be given according to the ability of the 
pupil and not according to what the teacher thinks he “ought 
to know.” 

4. The extension of the program must be in accordance with 
the maturity of the individual. 

5. An activity program should be carried on because learning 
should mean to the student not only the acquiring of informa- 
tion but also the developing of his ability to create. 

6. The work of mathematics must be correlated. 

Mathematics must be required for each of the three years. 

No special order need be followed. 

8. Teaching must progress according to the ability of the pupil, 
with the easiest parts first and the more difficult and abstract 
themes later. 

9. The work should be integrated in order to save effort and time. 

10. Algebra and geometry are acknowledged by all to be the base 
of all formal mathematics; therefore the work in these subjects 
must proceed slowly. 

11. Experience has shown that it is best to parallel the teaching 
of algebra, arithmetic, geometry, and trigonometry for it is 
only by this method that teachers can investigate and experi- 
ment with the abilities of the children. 


ow 


Although the committee recommended that no special order be 
followed, the Department of Secondary Instruction gives the following 
outline for the courses in mathematics: 


Since the first course is a transitory course, the teaching must 
be simple and the work intuitive and concrete. The time should be 
divided as follows: intuitive geometry, 40 per cent; arithmetic, 40 per 
cent; and an introduction to algebra, 20 per cent. 

The work in the first course in mathematics includes: 

Geometry 

First trimester—drawing and notation of angles, rectangular 
figures, distances, segments equal and unequal, perimeters, rota- 
tion of circles, circumference, classification and measurement of an- 
gles of a circle, and drawing of figures. 

Second trimester—properties of the rectangles and circles, sectors, 
constructions, triangles equal and triangles similar, drawing to a 
scale, proportion direct and inverse, and polygons. 

Third trimester—solid geometry (areas and volumes), theorem 
of Pythagoras. 

Arithmetic 

First trimester—solution of problems, fundamental operations 
with whole numbers and with fractions, reading and writing of Ro- 
man numerals. 

Second trimester—multiplication and division, operations with 
fractions and proportion. 

Third trimester—properties of addition and subtraction, combining 
and simplifying fractions, and the use of parentheses; properties of 
multiplication and division and the use of parentheses; least common 
multiple and least common divisor; extraction of square root and the 
use of tables; introduction to algebra, literal expressions, formulas 


a 
and equations of the type ax = b; a + x = b; and— = b. 
x 
The work in the second course in mathematics includes: 
Geometry 
Review of intuitive geometry; propositions relating to the equality 
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of angles, angle formation, bisection of angles, sum of the angles of 
a polygon as well as sum of the angles of a triangle; the exterior 
angle of a triangle; parallels and parallelograms; equal triangles; 
inscribed angles; numerical trigonometry; areas of polygons; and 
theorem of Pythagoras. 
Algebra 

Symbolism of algebra—formulas and equations, transformation 
of equations and expressions, identities; solution of easy equations; 
positive and negative numbers, operations of algebra, formulas, simple 
equations, graphs, fractional and literal equations; and problems with 
equations of the first and second degree. 

In the third course in mathematics the course includes: 
Geometry 

Study of the demonstrations and the solution of problems. 
Introduction to trigonometry 

Functions of angles, graphs, formulas, and solution of triangle 
problems. 
Algebra 

Review; operations with radicals, exponents, and logarithms; 
solution of equations of second degree; and graphs of functions of 
quadratic equations. 


, 


The methods of teaching vary with the different schools. In 
some schools all problems are dictated by the teacher and copied by 
the children in their “everyday notebooks.” The following day the 
work in the notebook is corrected and copied into the permanent note- 
book and is then handed in to the teacher at a stated time preceding 
each trimester examination. The notebooks are then checked, cor- 
rected, and handed back to the student to use in his preparation for 
the examination. 


There is very little board space in the classrooms, hence very 
little board work is done. The teacher usually explains the process 
and gives an example on the board. Then the pupils work a prob- 
lem or two at their seats and later these problems are worked on the 
board by a member of the class. The children copy everything that 
is written on the board. The assignment is dictated. 


Biological sciences.—The objectives in the teaching of biological 
sciences in the secondary schools are as follows:5 


1. To place the student in contact with nature in order to: 

a. Initiate him into the study of life, the interpretation of 
biological laws, and the evolution of organisms. 

b. Train him in such a way that he may understand ration- 
ally and scientifically how he lives and how to pursue this 
life most profitably. 

c. Awaken in him an interest for observation and study of 
nature. 

2. To give the student a knowledge of the principles of produc- 
tion, with the object of giving him the opportunity to discover 

a suitable vocation for himself. 

3. To see that the student considers himself an active factor of 
the collective whole. 

4. To banish fanaticisms as well as to combat prejudices, mis- 
takes, and superstitions. 

5. To create in the student habits of work and of proper living. 


SIbid., pp. 17-19. 
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The requirements as to plan of study and subject matter are: 


1. It should be consistent with the intellectual status of the 
students. 


It should be of social interest. 

3. It should excite and direct the instinct of curiosity. 

4. It should direct itself toward the realization of the ends that 
the course contemplates, and toward the cultivation of the 
scientific method. 

5. It should embody complete unity of study. 

It should concern itself with the manner in which the student 

lives, so that easy acquisition may result. 


ad 


General recommendations: 


1. Apply the method of logical materialism. 


2. Suppress superfluous descriptive details and give preference 
to the biological phenomena and the scientific interpretation 
of the same. 


3. Always relate the study of the organs with the functions they 
fulfill. 


4. For the sake of developing unity, summarize principal points 
of the studies pursued. 


5. Endeavor through all possible means to see that the course 
has for its basis observation and experimentation. 


6. See that the students develop systematic habits of observation 
of natural phenomena by utilizing living organisms in order 
that these students learn to carry on scientific investigations. 


7. Give preference to the subjects of immediate application, 
especially those that may help to better in some form the 
hygienic and economic conditions of the population. 


8. Teach the students the use of the museums, botanical gardens, 
parks, expositions, experimental fields, libraries, etc., as sources 
of information. 


9. Encourage students to build up collections, herbariums, mon- 
ographs, ete., or do research work or take part in extracurric- 
ular activities with others. Activity groups should be pre- 
viously designated by the teacher, who will direct the activities 
with the aid of student groups in socializing these activities. 


10. Take great care to utilize perfectly the textbooks and refer- 
ence books in order to teach the students to study for them- 
selves. Teach the students to take notes and to edit the sum- 
maries of the class, but do not allow the textbooks to sub- 
stitute for the teacher. 


11. In schools that have ample space, establish fields for cultiva- 
tion, greenhouses, gardens, breeding-places for domestic animals, 
ete. Much can be accomplished and the students will profit 
immeasurably by observing or participating in such activities. 


The Spanish language.—The objectives in the teaching of the 
Spanish, language in the secondary schools are:® 
1. To teach the student to express himself with fluency and 
correctness. 


2. To form the criteria for good reading, to develop the love of 
reading, and to develop the ability of interpreting after having 
read. 


*Ibid., pp. 38-40. 
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3. To create in the student good study and work habits, thus 
opening up a new step in life that may stimulate the spirit 
of solidarity in the collective work of the nation. 

4. To give the student, through perfection of his language usage, 
the means for fulfilling his social and vocational functions 

in life. 

To acquaint the student, through the principal works of litera- 

ture, with the spirit of the communities that speak Spanish. 


or 


The teaching of the language comprises three years of study, 
with classes meeting for one hour three days each week. In all classes 
perfect coordination in theory and practice is sought. Theory is not 
separated from practice, nor one made pre-eminent over the other. 

In the first two years, a cyclical method is followed, with con- 
stant reference to the language fundamentals. The third year is 
dedicated to the study of Spanish literature, including exercises based 
on the rules acquired beforehand regarding the language. 

As for obtaining marked results in the early stages of this course 
one must remember that the continued study of grammatical rules 
alone is merely a means to an end. Because of the impossibility of 
giving a complete list of all the language exercises that can be prac- 
ticed, only the more important ones are enumerated here. 


1. Lecture discussion, with explanation of words, idioms, proverbs, 
peculiarities of the language. Preferably, short, complete se- 
lections will be chosen, all of them from the best authors, in 
order that they may be models of good Spanish, and that 
they may portray an explanation of social, economic, or scien- 
tific phenomena. 


2. Exercises of oral expression embodying such themes as those 
which pertain to affairs that allure our own people as well 
as the people of other lands. 


3. Discussions and conversations among the students, that they 
may learn while expressing their own personal opinions: to 
accept the opinions of others, to object to them, and even to 
contradict them, always leaning, however, upon the words 
that may convince, not upon the passion that causes anger. 


4. Exercises of written expression and of composition, including 
narrations and descriptions, editing of messages, letters, and 
all kinds of private documents, commercial and official, of 
constant use in daily life. 


Research studies relating to early events of the country or of 
the language, or to social or economic phenomena, or of scien- 
tific and artistic affairs. 


6. Lexicological exercises, from the point of view of the meaning 
of synonyms, homonyms, homophones, antonyms, paronyms, 
archaisms, neologisms, technicisms, idioms, Mexicanisms, and 
barbarisms, and terms pertaining to diverse activities of such 
social groups as agriculturists, artisans (workmen), actors, 
industrialists, miners, professional men, etc. 
Orthographic exercises, to teach the student to use the accents 
and punctuation marks correctly. Families of words are 
studied, and dictation, copy work, and exercises are used to 
get the desired result, apart from the constant orthographic 
corrections. 
8. Grammatical exercises, other than conversation, lecture, com- 
position, ete., in order to show the structure and peculiarities 
of the language. Even though it may not be ethical to compel 


oJ 
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teachers to accept a determined grammatical doctrine which 
may not agree with their own, the terminology used must be 
that of Don Andres Bello. 


Foreign languages.—Several foreign languages are taught in the 
secondary schools.? The English course is three years in length with 
a minimum of seventy-five hours each year. The objectives of teaching 
English are: 


Ideological objectives 


1. The technique and material of class work will have to be 
based on long accepted teaching procedures with the social 
phenomena interpreted from the point of view of scientific 
socialism. 

2. Knowledge of the language will be an instrument of social 
service and not of exploitation. 

3. The study of English will contribute to the understanding of 
the union of the proletarian world 

4. Lectures, conversations, and translations must be _ inspired 
through a desire to construct a new society where the worker 
may be the forger of his own destiny. 


Educative-social objectives 


1. The study of English must coincide with the establishment of 
the school of profitable and socially useful work. 

2. The contents of the examples and of the lectures will orient 
the students within the socialist ideology. 

3. The students will be educated toward self-rule and a sense 
of personal responsibility, always guided toward service to 
the masses, where performance of one’s obligations may form 
the basis for their own rights. 

4. In all aspects of the teaching of English it will be necessary 
to accustom the student to cooperation and mutual help, this 
idea being understood not only from the point of view of the 
individual, but also from that of correlating the study of 
English with that of the other subjects. 


Technical objectives 


1. The essential objective is to prepare the student to understand 
comprehensive reading of materials of interest to him in his 
activities as a worker. 

2. The second immediate objective is to capacitate the student 
to understand the spoken language, so that the teacher may 
use English, using the Castilian only when absolutely necessary. 

3. As correlative objectives, the student should be able to express 
habitually the most common things in the language, both orally 
and in writing. 

4. Grammatical teaching will be deduced from the language 
itself, pointing out the likenesses and differences with the 
mother tongue; consequently, it will be offered in class in 
its functional form and not in the normative. 


Textbooks used in teaching English include: 
M. L. Fisher, Going Ahead (First Course) 
M. L. Fisher, Going Ahead (Second Course) 
L. Cupta Heramba, Paul’s Mother (Second and Third Courses) 
Elena Picazo de Murray, Inglés (First Course) 
Elena Picazo de Murray, Inglés (Second Course) 


7 Ibid., pp. 49-56. 
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The course in French is of the same length as that in English. 
The objectives of the course are: 


Ideological objectives 


1. 


2. 


or 


The study of French will contribute toward the establishment 
of a school of profitably and socially useful work. 

The contents of the examples and of the reading should be of 
a socialistic character, according to the postulates of the 
Mexican Revolution. 

The technique of the work in class should be based on the 
dialectical materialism. 

The study of French will attempt to increase the understanding 
of the union of the proletarian world 

The students should be taught that knowledge of the language 
should be used only as an instrument of social service. 

The conversations and literary selections should be inspired 
by the desire to construct a new society wh¢re the worker 
may be responsible for his own destiny. 


Technical objectives 


Train the student to untesstond the written language and 
oral expression. 


Accustom the student to use the most common expressions, 
both orally and in writing. 
Accustom the student to make use of the grammar in order 


to draw from the language an element which may be utilized 
for intellectual improvement. 


The textbooks should include Le Francais au Mexique, by Juvencio 
Lopez Vasquez, and Clef de la Langue Francaise, by L. Rodier. 


Social studies——In the study of socialist orientation, the first 
course is entitled “Principles of Social Evolution.”* A general outline 
of the course follows: 


I. Society—different stages of its evolution: 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


ée. 


Primitive organizations (horde, clan, tribe) 
Proslavery societies 

Feudal societies 

Capitalistic societies 

Socialistic societies 


II. Concepts of social institutions: 


a. 


b. 
¢. 
d. 
e. 


f. 
g. 


Economic 
Religious 
Military 
Political 
Ethical 
Judicial 
Educational 


III. The family: 


a. 
b. 
¢. 
d. 


Its primitive forms 

Marriage 

Civil relations among the members of the family 

meee, political, and social organization of the family in 
exico 


Suggestions for use in the interpretation and development of 
these topics and the fulfilling of the objectives are: 


* Ibid., 


pp. 85-101. 
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I. The society: 

a. To teach that in no epoch of the history of humanity have 
men lived isolated lives nor have they individually procured 
the means of subsistence. 

b. To show that the economic structure of society is the basis 
on which is built its judicial, political, and ideological struc- 
ture. 

c. To point out that increasing complexity of economic activity 
brought with it the division of work and the formation of 
the social classes. 

d. To teach that human societies have suffered great transfor- 
mations in the'course of time, and that each stage corre- 
sponds to a determined form of economic production. Conse- 
quently, each stage in the evolution of society should be 
studied from the point of view of organization and economic 
development, social relations, form of government, and ideol- 
ogy, with the reasons why and the manner in which they 
have substituted some of these different social structures for 
others. 

II. Concepts and social institutions: 

a. To determine the origin and development of the principal 

social institutions, during the different stages of social evo- 


lution. 

b. To study its function and its relative importance in the social 
development. 

c. To study its increasing complexity and its consequent trans- 
formation. 


d. To point out its relations and mutual influences in the 
development of social life. 

Deviating from the economic concept of society, the different 
social concepts such as religious, military, political, ethical, judicial, 
and educational concepts should be reviewed. 

Especial importance will be given to the study of education 
as a factor that insures and transmits the ideology of a determined 
type of society for future generations, a type commissioned to surpass 
the present organization. 

Ill. _ family: 
To explain the most common and well-known aspects of the 
primitive family such as promiscuity, and those of matri- 
mony such as polygamy and monogamy. Attention should 
be paid to the economic causes and the ethical-legal-religious 
concepts that have concurred in the transformation of the 
family and of marriage. 

b. To establish clearly the social relationships derived from the 
family and from marriage in the course of human history, 
as well as the moral and legal! obligations that apply to 
each one of the members of the family. 

ce. Finally, to study the family in Mexico, pointing out its chief 
defects which have affected the economic, political, and social 
life of the nation. Measures that will have to be taken in 
a modern society in order to renew this very important 
social institution (the family) should be indicated. 
d. To treat the economic, social, and political problem of the 
Mexican woman. 
In the second trimester the history of the international workers’ 
movement is taken up. The topics studied in this trimester are: 
The associations of workers: 

1. Professional associations in antiquity 

2. The corporation in the Middle Ages 


3. Antecedents of the Industrial Revolution of the seventeenth 
century in England 
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4. 


6. 


7. 
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Liberalism and the Bourgeois Revolution of France in the 
eighteenth century 


The Cartist movement in England. 


The workers’ organizations of the American Union and the 
strikes in Chicago 


Present position of the bourgeoisie and the proletariat 


Suggestions for the interpretation and development of the content 
of the second part follow: 


i. 


The theme is to be associated with the professional associa- 
tions of Egypt, Greece, and Rome, because in these nations 
the idea of solidarity and of mutual defense was manifested 
in a clear and precise manner. 

The student should be enlightened concerning the fraternal 
category of the schools in Greece, the industrial schools in 
Rome, and the association of workers in Pompey, all of which 
were subordinate to the state. 

With respect to the corporation, it is necessary that the stu- 
dent take notice of the importance of corporations during the 
Middle Ages—their religious aspect in the brotherhood, and 
their social aspect in the guilds; their political-economic rela- 
tions and the causes of their disappearance in France in 1776. 
The antecedents of the Industrial Revolution in England are 
found perfectly described in the course of study, together 
with the three great incidents that determined the movement 
of the seventeenth century. 


The history of the Bourgeois Revolution of France, in the 
eighteenth century, signifies the exact date of departure of 
the proletariat as a social class influential in politics. 

The organized movement regains momentum with the Cartists 
of England and the establishment of constitutions within the 
trade unions. The Revolution of 1858 in France, Germany, 
and Austria should be treated fully, because of the commotion 


created by certain stipulations to the workers in government 
service. 


The strikes at Chicago, in the United States of America, with 
the slaughtering of the disputing workers, indicate the first 
American incident of notoriety concerning the workers’ move- 
ment in the new continent. Also, the work of the Labor Con- 
gress in Washington must be considered. The first day of 
May will be celebrated as the day of the proletarian world. 
A résumé will be made of the international workers’ movement 
at the present time: its position, work, tactics, and the need 
for uniting its various sectors in order to increase its numbers. 


In the third trimester, the social movement in Mexico is studied: 


1. 
2. 


ad 


or 


Situation of the workers in the pre-Colonial times; economic- 
social organization of the employers. 

Organization of the workers in Colonial times—in the mines, 
in agriculture, and in industry. 

Situation of the workers in Independent Mexico. 

Movement of the workers at the end of the nineteenth century— 
workers’ organizations, strikes, syndicates. 

Social aspect of the Mexican Revolution; importance of Articles 


3, 27, and 123 of the Political Constitution of Mexico; tendency 
toward proletarian unification. 


Instruction for the third part follows: 


de 


The social movement in Mexico will be presented in the course 
of study to demonstrate how the present condition of the 
workers in the country has arrived evolutionally, even to de- 
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termining the class-consciousness that moved the workers to 
struggle for their rights. 

2. The student’s attention should also be called to the fact that 
in the last years of the nineteenth century the government of 
General Diaz encouraged foreign capitalism, which brought 
great industrial enterprises to the country. It should also be 
pointed out that, while this gave employment to a multitude 
of workers, the Mexican workers were treated with scorn by 
the foreigners. 

3. The students should also be told of the anguishing conditions 
under which the Mexican workers, dependent on the great 
foreign enterprises, lived and worked. The students shall be 
taught the concept from which the Mexican Revolution, created 
upon the syndical idea, was supported and sustained essentially 
by workers and peasants. 


The second course deals with notions of social economy. 
First trimester: 
1. Concept of economic phenomena 
2. Necessities 
3. Satisfactions 
4. Production 
A. Natural elements—their importance in production 
B. Work—evolution of work, taking into account the great 
economic periods of society: slavery, feudalism, capitalism, 
socialism. 
Second trimester: 
5. Concept of currency 
6. Concept of distribution 
7. Concept of consumption 
8. Economic phenomena referring to the capitalistic regime, to 
the socialistic regime, and to Mexico 
Third trimester: 
9. The state 
A. Origin and evolution of the state 
B. The Mexican state—its constitutional organization 
C. Nationality—naturalization, citizenship 
D. Concept of individual guarantees 


Activities that are recommended for students taking this course 
include: 


1. Visiting factories in order to observe the productive process, 
the division of work, the situation of the workers, the hygiene 
of the factory, the advancement of the technique, etc. 


2. Making brief individual studies concerning the circulatory 
process of some product, investigating from where it proceeds, 
where it is manufactured, how it is transported, and how it 
is distributed. 


3. Investigating utilities and payments of salaries, in order to 
observe what the capitalist and the workers gain. 
4. Making brief monographs of woman as an economic factor, 


her legal position, her work, and her economic and social 
emancipation. 


Obtaining statistical data personally about the cost of living, 
in the different social classes. 
6. Visiting markets and other centers of consumption and of 


production in the region, as well as industrial and commercial 
museums. 


or 
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7. Making brief monographs investigating the function of im- 
perialism in the countries of great unexploited natural wealth. 


8. Carrying on brief research efforts concerning the functioning 
of the executive, legislative, and judicial departments. 

The third course deals with the elements of class rights: 

First trimester: 


1. Primitive accumulation of capital. The Industrial Revolution. 
The French Revolution and its consequences. Individualism, 
socialism, interventionism. Historical evolution of the work- 
man’s rights. 


2. Subjects of the workman’s right—individual and collective 
contracts, contract law. Practice: formulation of an individual 
contract of work. 


38. Amount of work—eight-hour day, rests, vacations; work of 
women and of minors. Practice: formulation of an interior 
regulation of work. 


4. Salary from the economic point of view and salary from the 
legal point of view—different kinds of salary, leveling of sal- 
aries, minimum salary. Practice: integration and function of 
fixed minimum salaries. 

Second trimester: 


5. Professional risks. Practice study of the table of indemnifi- 
cation. 


6. Professional associations. Practice: organization of a syndicate. 


7. Means of struggle for the worker and means of defense of 
capital. Practice: manner of initiating and following through 
a strike movement. 


8. Social security. 

9. Conciliation and arbitration. Practice: ordinary procedure 
before the conciliation board and centers of conciliation and 
arbitration. 

Third trimester: 

10. Social function of property. 

11. Agrarian problem from 1856 to 1900. 

12. Agrarian problem in the twentieth century. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND TEACHER TRAINING 
INSTITUTIONS 


Teacher training is carried on by the federal government, by 
the states, and by private endeavor. Courses in teacher training for 
the primary schools are given in twelve schools under federal juris- 
diction, thirty-nine schools belonging to the states, and twenty-six 
schools under private management. There is also a higher normal 
school or teachers college, a division of the National University, which 
trains administrators and secondary teachers, and the National Normal 
School in the Federal District, for training elementary and kinder- 
garten teachers. 

Teacher training is now progressing at such a rate that it 
will not be long before Mexico is well supplied with well-trained 
elementary teachers. It is possible today for those of the poorer 
class to get this training even though they do not have the necessary 
funds, as there are scholarships available for those who are ambitious 
and show marked ability. 
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The training institutions of Mexico vary as to function. All 
of these schools require training in Spanish, health, physical education, 
geography, natural sciences, psychology, mathematics, sociology, music, 
a trade, and practice teaching. Many of the training institutions 
require some work in agriculture. The ordinary course in the rural 
teacher training institution requires two years for completion. 


Teachers College 


The teachers college connected with the National University stands 
at the top of the training institutions of Mexico. Here principals and 
supervisors are trained, as well as teachers for the secondary and 
normal schools. 


National Nermal School 


The National Normal School, a coeducational school founded in 
1925, is devoted to the preparation of elementary and kindergarten 
teachers. The school offers two cycles of training, a secondary cycle 
and a professional cycle. Graduates of the Preparatory School are 
not required to take the first cycle. The curriculum of the professional 
cycle is as follows: 


FIRST YEAR SECOND YEAR THIRD YEAR 
Spanish Geography History 
Natural sciences Educational psychology Philosophy 
Cosmography Principles of education Principles of education 
Meteorology Educational sociology History of education 
Educational psychology Practice teaching School organization 
School hygiene Minor industries and management 
Practice teaching A trade Practice teaching 
Music Agricultural practice Physical training 
Minor industries Agricultural practice 
Physical training 
A trade 


Educational practice 


The weekly recitation load is thirty hours the first year, twenty- 
eight hours the second year, and twenty-nine hours the third year. 
Recitations are conducted on the two- and three-hour-each-week plan. 
Practice teaching consumes four hours each week the first year, six 
hours the second year, and ten hours the third year. 

All of the rural normal schools are under the supervision of the 
National Normal School. If the graduate of the rural normal school 
wishes to work in secondary education, he must spend eighteen months 
in additional training at the National Normal School located in Mexico 
City. Before admission to the National Normal School, the prospec- 
tive student must spend some time teaching in the elementary school. 
This teaching procedure forms a proving ground for the high school 
teacher trainees. 


Normal School at Jalapa 


The Normal School at Jalapa is the oldest teacher training school 
in Mexico. It has an enrollment of about four hundred. Three years 
of training are required, one preparatory and two professional. The 
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teachers who work in the Jalapa Normal teach there only part time 
as a rule, and devote a portion of the day teaching in another school, 
thus increasing their income in the same way as do teachers in many 
other types of schools. 

The Normal School building at Jalapa is an old one and is in- 
adequate to care for the enrollment. The artificial lighting is not good. 
The interior walls of the building are covered with large paintings 
representing some phase of Mexican history. These paintings, espe- 
cially the newer ones, are manifestations of the Popular Front ten- 
dencies dominant in Mexican politics during the past decade. 

The library is contained in a room approximately sixty feet 
square. A half dozen large tables about ten feet in length are used 
for study purposes. The chairs at the tables are heavily carved and 
massive. Three shelves for books built on two sides of the room con- 
tain the books, which number about eight hundred. The floor of the 
library, as well as of the entire building, is made of tile. 

The government pays each student forty pesos each term to aid 
in defraying his expenses. If the student fails in his work, this aid 
is withheld. 


Normal School for Physical Education Teachers 


The Normal School for Physical Education Teachers, called the 
Calsalla Mexico de Jacuba, admits students who have completed the 
primary school and the secondary school. Although both women and 
men may enter this school, the enrollment has been made up primarily 
of men. However, in August, 1941, the enrollment consisted of sixty 
women and eighty men. Practical classes in skills, drills, fundamentals, 
games, and sports are separate for men and women. Academic classes 
in theory and principles of teaching are taught both men and women 
in the same classes. 

The three-year curriculum of this normal school includes biological 
sciences, physical sciences, history, English, psychology, hygiene, meth- 
ods, singing, organization and administration, tests and measurements, 
and massage and therapy. In addition, students must study the theory 
and practice of the various sports, dances, calisthenics, rhythmics, etc. 
Each student then specializes in one or two sports. 

The above brief descriptions represent but a few of the teacher 
training institutions in Mexico. A great majority of these schools 
at present confine themselves to the training of rural teachers. How- 
ever, perhaps no agency has contributed more to the training and 
development of the rural teacher than have the cultural missions. 


Cultural Missions 


The cultural missions, which rendered nation-wide and continuing 
in-service training for rural teachers, constituted a unique feature of 
the Mexican school system. These institutions, which have discontinued 
their efforts the past year, were under a separate bureau allied with 
the National Department of Public Education. 

In-service training grew out of the initial necessity of placing 
in charge of the schools teachers who were wholly untrained profes- 
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sionally and who had little academic preparation. More teachers were 
needed than were already professionally trained and it was question- 
able whether the traditional methods of training in vogue would be 
satisfactory. Since city teachers refused to go to the villages and 
mountains, a new type of teacher was needed, one who was a resident 
of the community, who knew the native tongue, and who had enthu- 
siasm for this work. 

There were two types of cultural missions—permanent and travel- 
ing. The two permanent ones were located at Actopan, in the State 
of Hidalgo near Mexico City, and at Paracho, in the State of Michoa- 
can. These were experimental groups working with teachers, schools, 
and especially adults, and gathering information and projecting ac- 
tivities aimed to improve the social, sanitary, and economic conditions 
of the regions. Supplementing the work of these two missions were 
two commissions—the Commission of Indian Studies, whose function 
was to study characteristics of different racial groups, their customs, 
language, temperament, habits, etc.; and the Commission of Rural 
Life Studies, which gave its attention to the Otomi race considered 
socially backward. 

The traveling missions, of which there were twelve, were traveling 
groups of specialists—itinerant normal schools whose faculties trained 
teachers and communities. Each mission was assigned to a certain 
territory and was responsible for the institute held in the various 
zones or regions into which that territory was divided. In each zone 
was a center where the institute, a series of intensive short courses 
lasting for thirty days, was held. In this center the teachers met 
from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily. The equipment was furnished by the 
rural teachers who attended. Since the federal rural teachers were 
employed throughout the year, attendance at the institute was a part 
of the annual schedule. 

The traveling staff consisted of “picked experts,” usually one in 
agriculture and allied subjects; one in the industries (pottery, weaving, 
soap making, tanning, etc.); one in popular arts (music, drawing, 
drama); one in physical education; one or more nurses; and a com- 
munity or social worker who was considered a key person in the group. 

The qualifications of the staff members were not standardized. 
The members chosen had general and professional training superior 
to that of the people whom they instructed, but they did not necessarily 
have normal or college training. Sometimes they were tradesmen of 
successful experience and ability. They were selected because of 
personal and leadership qualities rather than educational background. 

The staff was selected by the federal officials. A chief was in 
charge of each mission. The federal, state, and local directors of 
education were expected to attend the institutes in their respective 
districts, to cooperate in their success, and to continue projects and 
policies initiated during the institute. In 1927 a six-weeks course for 
members of mission staffs was offered, directed by the National De- 
partment of Public Education. 

Each mission conducted ten institutes during a year. The ac- 
tivities of an institute included: 
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Training the teachers 
2. Training the people by— 
a. Demonstrations in hygiene 
b. Care of children and home 
Care of animals and raising stock 
d. Social gatherings 


The government considered the village and school as laboratories 
of the institute and directed their teaching efforts toward local prob- 
lems by way of demonstrating universal ones. Each institute was 
expected to leave a permanent contribution to the community in which 
it was held, such as a garden, a playground or recreation center, an 
open-air theater, or improved sanitation. 

The closing day of the institute was a fiesta occasion for the 
community, with all that such an event means in Mexico, and the 
institute of course prepared exhibits and demonstrations for this 
occasion. 

The training offered by these missions was quite unlike much 
in-service training in the United States, in that it offered not theory 
alone but theory accompanied by definite and practical cbservation 
and practice opportunities. The missions were charged with promoting 
unity of school and community interests and activities; they were in 
part responsible for the creation and perpetuation of an esprit de corps 
among widely scattered teachers and communities, for interpreting 
the federal education program to the communities and to teachers, and, 
in turn, for interpreting these two groups to each other and to the 
National Department. 

The cultural missions took their own library, scientific apparatus, 
charts, shop tools, and agricultural implements, and sometimes settled 
in a village for a period of several months. They helped the com- 
munity to build and equip a school. They conducted festivals and 
training courses. They lived in the homes of peasants and studied 
the economic needs and resources of the region. They brought in 
teachers from the surrounding territory for courses in practical psy- 
chology, book-binding, cooking, sewing, and other arts. The first 
mission went out in 1923, and as many as eighteen were in operation 
in 1935. 

The cultural missions were missionary expeditions in a true sense 
of the word. They tried to cope with housing, disease, alcoholism, 
torpor, and tradition. They studied soil, seed, clothes, and food. They 
made recordings of native songs and tales. They learned crafts from 
the Indians, to whom they tried to teach economics. They introduced 
new techniques in agriculture, homemaking, and recreation. Often a 
radio was the central attraction. 

The cultural missions were significant as communicators of en- 
thusiasm. Some of the finest educators in Mexico today received their 
inspiration and their awareness of practical conditions of Mexican 
community work from the months they spent working in these cul- 
tural missions. In many cases, however, the missionaries were re- 
sented. Their opponents capitalized on suspicion of “outsiders.” 
Sometimes, three months after the mission had departed all evidence 
of their work—even the buildings and masonry—had been destroyed. 


= 
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The present inactivity of the cultural missions is due to political 
influences. Some reports intimate that the leaders of the Mexican 
Confederation of Peasants were jealous of the influence being built 
up by the National Department through the rural teachers. At 
any rate, the cultural missions were transferred to the Department 
of Indian Affairs and, for the time being, have been discontinued. 


SPECIAL EDUCATION AND RELATED EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCIES AND ACTIVITIES 


THE educational system of Mexico, like systems of most countries, 
has its special subject fields. Some of these subjects form a part of 
the general educational program in the public schools, and others 
are taught in special schools designed to give training in only one 
field. However, no matter where they are taught, they are as a rule 
offered by specialists acting either as instructors or as supervisors 
or both. Under the classification of special subjects in public schools 
falls the work in music, certain pre-vocational and vocational work, 
and health and physical education, including competitive athletics. 
The various types of special schools offer training in such subjects 
as commercial education and agriculture. 


Music 


The Mexican people are musical by nature. They love to sing. 
In most cases all it seems to take to make a music room in a Mexican 
school is a piano, sometimes not even seats. All schools teach singing 
as a part of the regular school curriculum in the primary grades, 
but above the primary grades it is taught as a special subject. 

Whether the music is Mexican, Indian, Spanish, or American, 
the Mexican children sing the songs and dance the dances with equal 
enjoyment and power of. interpretation. Mexicans sing and are taught 
to sing loudly, with much fervor and gusto, and the teacher sings 
still louder to make himself heard above the class. One marvels that 
they are able to get melody or stay on pitch and still maintain the 
volume they do. 

Mexican children seem to have quite a repertoire of songs. They 
sing many songs with no books. The teacher gives the words orally, 
the pupils repeat them, and then the song is sung. This method is 
used because there is not much money available and a satisfactory 
library of supplementary music books has not been built up. Mexican, 
Spanish, Indian, and American music are taught, with emphasis on 
Mexican. No satisfactory song book containing these various types of 
songs has been published for the Mexican schools. 

In some schools glee clubs and bands are organized for children 
from grade three on up. 

In the city schools music is taught much as it is in other countries. 
Scales, sharps and flats, the finding of do, and the meaning of time 
signatures are placed in the fifth and sixth grade work, just as in 
the schools of the United States. Much stress is placed on syllable 
reading in the Mexican schools, while in the United States children 
are taught to see music in phrases rather than individual notes. Music 
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appreciation is taught in all the grades. Victrola records are used. 
The life of the composer is given, as is also an explanation of the 
music so that it will be understood by the children as they listen. 
Radios in the Mexican classrooms have not yet made their appearance. 

Some very fine work in music is being done in the kindergartens. 
Here one finds rhythm bands equal to the best. The children in some 
of the kindergartens do solo and group singing and dancing which 
ranks in proficiency with the best in the world. Most of the kinder- 
garten teachers have an assistant who helps with the routine work 
but who may also be an expert pianist. 

Several schools in Mexico City have some instrumental music, 
using pianos, guitars, mandolins, and sometimes violins and cellos, 
but in small rural schools the children sing without any instrument. 

The music teachers are specialists, teaching only music. Classes 
are held in a room called the singing room; they meet three times a 
week and last from twenty to forty-five minutes. Music teachers are 
paid by the hour and go from school to school teaching the music 
classes. 

Their salary is from about sixty to one hundred pesos a month. 

In recent years, the government has exercised control over school 
music so that it is now compulsory to teach a certain amount of 
Mexican music. 

The course of study in solfeggio and choral singing, as set forth 
in the Programas issued by the Department of Secondary Instruction,' 
follows: 

First course: Essential Elements of Music. 


Sound: definitions, their qualities, manner of producing. Writing; 
significance of principal signs or marks, staff: G Clef note values; 
half, quarter, eighth, and sixteenth, dividing lines (final bars of 
piece or of a movement) and repeat marks; sharps, flats, naturals; 
measures of 2/4, 3/4, and 4/4 rhythm; marks of prolongation; binds; 
leger lines, principles of shading (crescendo, diminuendo). 

Elemental ideas of singing: Choral singing 
Songs of the Revolution 
Songs of the Mexican Indians 
Songs of the American Indians 
Mexican ballads 
American ballads 

Second course: Application of the Knowledge Acquired during the 
First Year. 

Choral singing: 

Songs of the Revolution 

European ballads 

Songs of the Renaissance 

Songs of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
Songs of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries 
Songs of contemporary composers 


Health and Physical Education 
Under the Secretary of Education and Fine Arts is the Director 
General of Physical Education, who has twenty-five assistants, most 
of whom are either professors of physical education or doctors. 


guy go POP 


oo 99 DO 


‘Secretaria de Educacién Publica, Direccién General de Segunda Ensefianza, 
Departamente de Edueacién Secundaria, Planes de Estudios y Programas de Segunda 
Ensefianza, Mexico City, D.F., 1941. pp. 165-6. 
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Healih.—Health training is compulsory in all types of public 
schools in Mexico, from the rural elementary school to the university. 
In addition to this, modern schools are usually provided with well 
equipped clinics which have on their staffs full-time nurses and part- 
time or full-time physicians. The health records of children attending 
the more progressive schools are kept carefully and are rather complete. 

A noticeable feature of the work of special agencies and activities 
related to education in Mexico is that they are closely interwoven into 
the educational scheme of the country. This is not generally true in 
the other Latin-American countries. 

The health and welfare work is largely confined to districts 
specified under the Bureau of Public Health. Since the establishment 
of this bureau in 1925, much has been accomplished toward working 
out a program for better health, such as the improvement of living 
conditions, the encouragement of sports of different kinds, and the 
inauguration of campaigns against smallpox, malaria, hookworm, rabies, 
scarlet fever, pneumonia, diphtheria, typhoid fever, measles, and tet- 
anus, but much still is to be done. 

The fact that health and physical training is compulsory in all 
schools should do a great deal for the schools and the living conditions 
of the homes in the future. 

There is need for much corrective work in Mexico. Disease has 
been widespread there for centuries. Lack of educational facilities 
has led to an ignorance of how to improve the health of the people. 
Climatic conditions, general ignorance, and poor living conditions, all 
have had a tendency to make the health problem one of grave concern 
to the Mexican authorities. 


Physical education.—The objectives of the physical education pro- 
gram in Mexico are: 
1. To increase physical efficiency 


2. To make better the posture of the individual 

3. To develop symmetry and grace ir the movement of the body 
4. To develop sleep and rest useful in emergency situations 

5. 


To develop personal strength, self-control, personal spirit, 

courtesy, amiability, loyalty, obedience, honesty, initiative, and 

cooperation 

6. To create in the children an intelligent interest in some phys- 
ical activity useful when they are working 

7. To make the pupils fit better into society 


The Department of Public Education furnishes a program of what 
to teach and how long to teach each phase of physical education. 

The report, Mexico en Accién, prepared by the Mexican Depart- 
ment of Press and Publicity, shows that the first separate appropria- 
tion for physical education was made in 1936, when 491,700 pesos 
were provided for that activity. In 1940, 1,000,000 pesos, or 1.36 per 
cent of the total school budget, was allotted to physical education. 

Since many of the school buildings of Mexico were not originally 
built for school purposes, they do not meet modern school standards. 
Insufficient lighting and ventilation are noticeable in many of the 
older buildings, and the atmosphere is musty and damp. The ceilings 
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are high and the windows are placed high in the thick brick walls. 
The paved open court with its surrounding wall characterizes most of 
the buildings. However, in the small towns many new schools have 
been erected recently. Much has been accomplished in this way since 
the establishment of the Bureau of Public Health in 1925. Most of 
the new buildings are well equipped for physical education activities 
and contain showers, basketball courts, swimming pools, etc. 

Much time is given to marching and calisthenics, and the rest 
of the time is allotted to games for the primary children and sports 
for the older children. The sports consist of track (dashes, broad 
jump, long jump, discus throw), basketball, volleyball, swimming, 
baseball, pelota, boxing, tumbling and stunts, football, soccer, hockey, 
skating, tennis, and others. In addition to the organized play, there 
is much free play, especially in rural areas. 7 

Physical education teachers usually hold positions simultaneously 
in several schools, probably teaching three or four classes weekly in 
each. This is in order to increase their deficient salaries. 

To receive a license to teach physical education in a federal 
school of Mexico, the teacher must have completed a Master’s degree 
in education and must have a physical education diploma from the 


University of Mexico. He must specialize in the subjects which he ex- 
pects to teach. 


Competitive Athletics 


Athletic competition in Mexico is more centrally organized and 
more national in character than it is in the United States. The na- 
tional organization of athletics is more or less comparable to the 
state tournaments held in the United Siates. 

Each state of Mexico is divided into zones for competition. The 
head of the competition in the state is called the superintendent; 
the head of the zone, the supervisor. Schools within the zone play a 
tournament in each sport, and the zone champions compete against 
each other for the district championship. District champions are sent 
to Mexico City for the national play-off. In the tournaments, teams 
are seeded into groups A, B, and C, according to their records for 
the preceding year. New teams not previously entered in the tourna- 
ments are placed in group C for the first year. If a team fails to 
better its ranking within three years, it goes back one rank. Tourna- 
ment groupings are also based on age and sex, with separate tourneys 
for elementary, secondary, and special schools. The latter include 
schools for workers in federal employ, schools for farmers, and night 
schools for adults. Men and women, and boys and girls, play in sep- 
arate groupings. 

National champions are awarded diplomas and medals which they 
may keep permanently. In track and field, a cup is awarded the 
winning team. This cup is in their possession for one year and the 
name of the team and date of the victory are engraved on it. After 
three successive years of winning the award, the team is allowed 
permanent possession of the cup. Similar cups are awarded under 
the same conditions in the various team sports. 
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The tournaments are advertised throughout the nation by placards 
and bulletins. The following is a translation of a typical announce- 
ment, stating conditions and rules for the competition. 


Announcement? 


The Director of Physical Education for the State of Morelos, 
under the direction of the National Director.and with the cooperation 
of the patriots, announces that the relay races, which have for their 
purpose the celebration of national holidays, will take place in the 
city of Cuernavaca the fourteenth of September of this year (1941). 


GREAT FOOT RACES BY TEAMS 


Rules 


Participants: All people whe live in the State of Morelos, no matter 
whether they are farmers, workers in the army, 
students, etc., will be eligible to compete. 


Entries: Entries are free, remaining open from the time this 
publication is received until Thursday, September 11, 
at 4 p.m. If possible, applicants should send the 
assembled report or appear personally at the office 
of the Director of Physical Education (in the Palace 
of Cortes) with the exact report of the eight prin- 
cipal competitors and two substitutes, signed by the 


competitors. 
Date: The race will take place on September 14, 1941. 
Race: Each team will cover the distance of 23 kilometers 


from Tepoztlan to Cuernavaca on the highway. Each 
competitor must cover a distance of 3,000 meters, 
the finish being at the Park of the Revolution. Each 
3,000 meters lines will indicate to the runners the 
zone of contact, the place where they will meet an- 
other member of the team, and the place where they 
will pass the baton within the limits of the zone. 


Arrangements: (a) Each team will be arranged by the captain in 
the places where each will start. All members 
will be in their places when they leave the 
starting place from Tepoztlan. 

(b) No runner may cover the distance of two zones. 

(c) A runner who receives help in any form will 
disqualify his team. 

(d) In case a runner drops his baton, he alone may 
pick it up and continue running. 

Transportation: Transportation of the teams will be at the expense 

of those interested. 

Awards: For the first team, the reward in question is a 

challenge cup which the Tepoztlan team now holds. 
To the ten competitors of the teams that take 
second and third place will be given rewards fre- 
quently exhibited in the showcases of the com- 
mercial houses of Cuernavaca. 

Finish: The finish will be in the Park of the Revolution 

after making the run over the National Highway. 
The runner “number eight” who arrives first will 
change his baton for a message in front of the 
Borda Hotel, which the runner will deliver to the 
Governor. 


? Translated from one of the official notices. 
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Judges: There will be judges of the start, of the course, and 

of the finish. The timekeepers will be named by 
the Department of Physical Education. 
Organization for the last details of this race will 
take place on Thursday, September 11, at 6 p.m., 
in the office of the Director of Physical Education 
at the Palace of Cortes. This will be a meeting 
of the captains of the teams entered. 
Any difficulty which may arise as the race pro- 
gresses and which may not have been foreseen by 
the organizers will be solved by the Directors of 
Physical Education. 


“Competitive sports” cover a wider range of activity in Mexico 
than in the United States. These include: 


Basketball Ping-pong 
Football (of the Rugby type Swimming 

as well as American) Bicycling 
Soccer Track and fietd 
Tennis Marathon races 
Front tennis (played on a Golf 


handball court using ten- 
nis racquets) 


“Freak contests,” such as polo on donkeys and burros, and bas- 
ketball on roller skates, are also conducted. Participation in a wide 
range of sports offers a lesson to the north-of-the-border neighbors, 


where four major sports are emphasized to the neglect of the minor 
ones, 


Physical examinations.—An outstanding feature of athletic com- 
petition in Mexico is the requirement that federal health examinations 
be given seasonally for athletes who take part in the tournaments. 
These are at federal expense and are, according to reports, very thor- 
ough. An examination is required of all who use public swimming 
pools. In these cases, the individual goes to a federally-supported 
clinic for a complete examination and then takes his health card back 
to the education office to be registered and stamped. This card is 
necessary for admission to the pool. The examination is repeated 
every three months and particular stress in the examination is placed 
upon skin diseases. A blood test is included in the routine examination. 


Industrial, Pre-Vocational, and Vocational Training 


Training in agriculture is frequently referred to as the major 
objective of the rural primary school. Whether or not training in 
agriculture and other activities of an industrial nature carried on in 
the rural schools form the major purpose for the existence of such 
schools, one cannot deny the importance of such training to the youth 
and to the illiterate and semi-illiterate adults of rural Mexico. In 
general, it could be said that stress is placed upon industrial and 
pre-vocational training from the primary schools through the entire 
educational system of Mexico. 


Military Training 


A plan of organization for military education which is to be 
introduced into Mexican schools has been announced recently by the 
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Department of Public Education. This announcement followed a decree 
issued by President Avila Camacho on February 21, 1942, vesting the 
duty of military training in the National Department of Public Edu- 
cation, which is to collaborate with the President and with the Secre- 
tary of War and Marine. 

The plan takes care of three levels of instruction: pre-military 
instruction for students who have never been trained by federal mili- 
tary officers, elemental military instruction for those who have passed 
the pre-military stage, and superior training for students who have 
passed the first two stages. Graduates from the third level who have 
successfully passed an examination will receive the status of reserve 
officer. ; 

Direction of the program of military training will be under the 
Department of Physical Education, a section of the Department of Pub- 
lic Education. Instructions will be sent from this department and a care- 
ful checkup made from time to time to make certain training is being 
conducted in a uniform manner throughout the Republic. 

Committees in the states will act as intermediaries between the 
National Department and the local instructors. These committees will 
be composed of the State Superintendent of Education, who will act as 
chairman; the State Director of Physical Education; a military in- 
structor designated by the National Department; and representatives 
of local government and of the military command of the zone. 

The idea, apparently, is to coordinate the local school, the federal 
and state academic authorities, and the federal and local military 
factors as closely as possible. 

Sixty-four officials of the army have been placed at the disposi- 
tion of the Department of Public Education by the Ministry of National 
Defense for assistance in the training program. 

The general approach of the Mexican government in the whole 
matter of military education has been slow, cautious, and persuasive, 
because the Mexican people as a whole have not believed in the need 
for such training. Recent events in the Gulf and west coastal waters, 
however, have helped to point out the need for Mexican military pre- 
paredness. The government has also been gradually educating the 
public to this need. 


Plan of procedure.—In order to make the military training pro- 
gram as effective as possible, the school authorities of Mexico have 
inaugurated a plan whereby such training begins with the kindergar- 
ten and progresses upward through the university. The forms of 
training used for the various educational levels are: 

Kindergarten: The child will play with models, figures, and 
games related to the army, navy, and air force. He is taught respect 
for the flag as well as habits of order and discipline. 

Grades one, two, and three: In these grades the child will be 
taught to recognize the insignia of the different branches of military 
service as well as the ranks of the different officers. He will learn 
to recognize the different weapons used by the different services. 


Finally, he will be taught the rudiments of drill without the use of 
weapons. 
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Grades four, five, and six: In these grades the boy will be fur- 
nished a wooden gun with which to drill according to infantry regula- 
tions. He will be taught the parts of the hand grenade, how the 
grenade should be thrown, and what precautions to take in handling it. 

Secondary school: In high school the boy will be issued a regular 
infantry rifle, will learn about machine guns, and will study the pro- 
tective measures against gas and bombing attacks. In high school, too, 
he will have the opportunity to go on practice campaigns, thus learning 
how to conduct himself in the open. 

Collegiate level: In college, the Mexican youth will continue his 
marching drills, he will study methods of self-protection, and he will 
be taught methods of embarking and disembarking from ships. Upon 
completion of the college level of training, the cadet is ready to spe- 
cialize, that is, he is ready to select some branch of the military service 
for which he seems particularly fitted. He is directed by members of 
the general staff from this time on. 


Commercial schools 


Commercial education in Mexito is carried on almost entirely by 
private agencies. After six years in the public primary school, pupils 
may enter commercial schools and take one of the following courses: 
two years of training as private secretary or stenographer, three years 
of training as private accountant, four years of training for a banking 
career, and seven years of training as a public accountant. 

These schools are conducted on the basis of three years in the 
Secondary School and two years in the Preparatory School. 

Instruction covers the usual school period of ten months, the final 
examinations being held in November. Besides the long vacation in 
December and January, there are short vacations in the spring during 
Holy Week and in September, taking in the 15th, which is Independence 
Day. School operates on the five-day basis, Monday through Friday. 
Classes are held from 9 to 12 in the morning and from 3 to 5 in the 
afternoon, each class being fifty minutes in length with ten minutes 
rest between classes. 

One of the best commercial schools is located in Mexico City. It 
has a modern electrically ventilated building, with sanitary water 
glasses, and sanitary restrooms on each floor. The building is wired 
so that the Director can hear, in his office, what is going on in each 
classroom. 

In this school, 80 of the boys are on the boarding plan, that is, 
they have board and sleeping quarters entirely under school direction. 
As many as 760 boys are enrolled in day school and 300 in night 
classes which are held for boys who are working. There are 400 girls 
enrolled, but very few of these take night classes. 

The boys on the boarding plan live in a dormitory that cost 
around 600,000 pesos. Ten or twelve boys stay in one bedroom. 
Teachers help them with their home work, and give a tea for 
them every month on Saturday. The boys are transported to and 
from school in two buses. Students must be in classes on time. The 
classroom doors are locked at ten minutes after nine, and any pupil 
who is late must stay one hour in the afternoon. 
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Bookkeeping, public accounting, and typewriting are among the 
subjects offered the first year. The bookkeeping follows the United 
States system, with the Dorr and Kaster books used as textbooks. 

Each boy’s record card contains his picture, address, and course 
taken. The grading is by number—below 6 is failing, 6 is passing, 7 
fair, 8 good, 9 very good, and 10 excellent. Every year five prizes 
of 500 pesos each are offered to the pupils with the best records. 

Provisions are made for physical activities. A basketball court 
is provided, on which both boys and girls are permitted to play bas- 
ketbali, but the two sexes never play in the same group. 

The teachers of the commercial schools are banking people, 
including a few bank presidents, graduates from the University of 
Mexico, and lawyers. Each teacher gets five pesos for each class 
taught. 

Not all commercial schools have facilities such as those enumerated 
above. Many of these institutions occupy old and dingy quarters, 
where ventilation and lighting is poor. 


Agricultural and Vocational Schools 


In 1926 the federal government started the organization and 
development of a series of agricultural schools. These schools are 
also boarding schools and are so situated that each one of them is 
provided with an abundance of fertile land for actual farm practice. 

By 1936 there were eight schools where agriculture was taught. 
The school work comprises four lines of activities: classroom work, 
social activities, practical work, and physical training. These schools 
are a very important development, since agriculture is one of the 
chief industries in Mexico, but in many parts of the country it is 
still carried on in a very primitive manner. 

Considerable impetus was given vocational education in Mexico 
when 2,000,000 pesos were added to the 1939 school budget for the 
founding of a National Polytechnical School. This institution may 
be called the upper rung of the vocational ladder of the Mexican 
school system. 

Agricultural training is provided for at the National School of 
Agriculture, located near Mexico City, as well as at the farm schools 
located in the various states. 

Industrial schools for both men and women have been established 
throughout Mexico. Intensive courses are given to workmen who wish 
to master the technique of a given industry. 

In 1938 there were 38 vocational and pre-vocational schools in the 
country. Parents of students enrolled in vocational schools come from 
a wide variety of occupations. A surprising small proportion are 
engaged in agrarian occupations and a large per cent are government 
employees, probably because most of the vocational schools are located 
in cities, particularly Mexico City. Virtually 30 per cent of the 
students are government employees, while 25 per cent are from the 
day-laboring class, and nearly 10 per cent are housewives. 
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Related Educational Activities 


Various activities of an educational nature are emphasized in 
Mexico, and, while not all of these activities are handled by the 
educational authcrities, most of them form vital elements in the 
educational structure of the country. 

A noticeable feature of the work of the special agencies and 
activities related to education in Mexico is that they are closely inter- 
woven into the educational scheme of the country. This scheme is 
not generally found in other Latin-American countries. 


Adult education Mexican leaders, educational and political, who 
pioneered the movement for increased educational opportunities through- 
out the entire nation were cognizant of one important fact. They 
were well aware that it would be useless to give the child of illiterate 
families the rudiments of an education and leave the parents of the 
child in a state of ignorance and superstition. It was felt that the 
child would soon revert to the same status educationally as that held 
by his indigent parents. 

Acting upon the assumption that elementary education of illiterate 
adults was quite as important as the schooling of their children, au- 
thorities have made provisions for adult training. This action was 
taken largely because three fifths of the Mexican population were un- 
able to read or write. 

Today night classes are held in most city schools and a strong 
promotional campaign has resulted in teachers of rural areas meeting 
adult classes in the evening. The Secretary of Education and Fine 
Arts reports 141,000 adults attending night classes. 

According to official reports, illiteracy was reduced from 59 per 
cent of the adult population to 45 per cent during the period from 
1930 to 1938. It may be partly a consequence of rising literacy that 
the last five years have seen an increase of nearly 100 per cent in 
the number of weekly periodicals published in Mexico and also in 
the circulation of newspapers, 

The cultural missions, described in a previous section, were con- 
cerned with the training of adults along with the training of the 
youth. In the rural areas this adult training comprised not only the 
teaching of the fundamentals of a primary education—especially the 
ability to read and write—but also training in agriculture, care of 
animals, care of the home, cooking and sewing, sanitation, health, and 
the rudiments of social culture. 

In the urban centers adults were given training similar to that 
found in rural areas except that industrial training was given, as a 
rule, instead of agricultural training. 


Indian education.—The education of Indians is stressed by the 
Department of Indian Affairs, which has developed a _ carefully 
planned, yet flexible, program to meet the ‘needs of these indigenous 
groups which are scattered throughout the remote sections of the 
country. 

Rural primary schools, taught by teachers who speak the native 
dialects, have accomplished much not only in eradicating illiteracy 
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among the Indian tribes but also in the improvement of their voca- 
tional efforts, their health status, and their social relationships. 

The federal government has for several years promoted a number 
of Indian boarding schools scattered throughout the nation. All ex- 
penses, including board and room, are borne by the government. These 
schools have accomplished much toward the development of their stu- 
dents. The greatest drawback to the work is that pupils, upon finish- 
ing their course, hesitate to return to their local communities. They 
want to go where conditions are consistent with what they have been 
trained to do. This attitude defeats the purpose of these schools, 
which were established to train promising Indians in the hope that 
they would return to their native communities and aid in the further 
development of the human and material resources found therein. 


Correctional institutions—With insufficient space to house all of 
its children of school age, despite the fact that education is compulsory 
in Mexico, scores of children may be seen on the streets of the 
cities at all hours of the day. In the rural villages conditions are 
very much the same. Because this results in considerable juvenile 
delinquency, special homes both for boys and for girls have been 
established. These correctional institutions are using the most up- 
to-date methods in dealing with their wards. However, it is quite 
apparent that the chief cure for the delinquency evil will be found 
in the establishment of sufficient schools, both primary and secondary, 
to give every Mexican child the training to which he is entitled. 


Corporation schools——The constitution of Mexico, like those of 
several other Latin-American countries, provides that under certain 
conditions every industrial, agricultural, and other enterprise in the 
nation is obligated to maintain schools for its workers and their chil- 
dren. Many of these schools are carried on even today, but all are 
conducted under the federal rules and regulations which govern the 
regular schools of the nation. 


Parent-teacher organizations.—Parent-teacher organizations are 
found throughout the country. While not mandatory, such an organ- 
ization is supposed to form a part of every federal and state school 
setup. Since so many of the parents are also students attending the 
schools, the parent-teacher work assumes greater effectiveness than 
that of similar organizations found in other countries. 


Free schools of painting and sculpture.—Mexican people are in- 
herently lovers of the fine arts—painting, sculpture, music, etc. In 
order that this artistic spirit may be kept alive, free schools of paint- 
ing are conducted by the government in the cities and in some cases 
in the villages of the nation. Such schools are open to children and 
adults alike, and they are made to appeal to the poorer classes and 
to the Indians. Since there is a lack of building space, these schools 
are frequently run as open-air schools, although there are some in- 
stances in which they are conducted in unused buildings. 

There are no prerequisites for entering these schools—any one is 
admitted. This policy is based on the assumption that only those 
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who are deeply interested in art will remain and that the latent ar- 
tistic talents of those who do remain will be brought to light and, with 
further training, be made productive. Suffice it to say, considerable 
talent has been uncovered through this method. 

A free school of sculpture is operated in Mexico City, with pur- 
poses similar to those of the many free schools of painting. 


Libraries.—The libraries of Mexico are administered by a sep- 
arate department of the National Department of Public Education and 
are classified into the following types: popular, school, rural, chil- 
dren’s, and, industria] institutional. This department was organized 
in 1920, at which time there were only 72 libraries of all types in 
the whole country. By 1929 this number had increased to over 4,000 
and today the number of libraries of all types and classes in the 
country exceeds 5,000. 7 

Each state capital has its own library, but the outstanding li- 
brary of the country is the National Library, located in Mexico City. 
This notable institution has a collection of over 800,000 volumes, many 
of which are rare books and manuscripts. Some of these originals 
were the work of early Spanish historians and were written before 
the printing press was invented. A large proportion of the volumes 
were formerly the property of the Church and were taken over by 
the government during the Reform Revolution. The National Library 
is a mecca for research scholars in the fields of history, religion, and 
literature. 


Museums.—Mexico is exceedingly proud of her museums, of which 
she has forty-five. All of these are very interesting and extensive in 
character. The outstanding one of the country, however, is the Na- 
tional Museum, located in the nation’s capital. Established in 1831, 
the National Museum has occupied its present quarters in the Na- 
tional Palace since 1865. 

The National Museum contains collections formerly belonging to 
the Conservatory of Antiquities (1822) as well as those of the Royal 
University (1775). The collections of maps, manuscripts, and hiero- 
glyphs on skins give this museum the finest collection of archeological 
and ethnological materials found in the Western Hemisphere. 


Literary and scientific societies —There are numerous literary and 
scientific societies found throughout Mexico. Every population center 
of size maintains one or more such societies, which have had a marked 
effect upon the cultural development of these centers as well as upon 
the nation as a whole. 


VARIOUS TYPES OF SCHOOLS 


What Mexico is doing educationally can be understood best by 
actual observation of the work carried on in her educational institu- 
tions. Since personal observation is an impossibility for a majority 
of those interested in Mexican education, a verbal description of 
several types of schools found in the country seems to offer the next 
best solution for a more complete understanding of Mexican schools 
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and what these schools are accomplishing. A brief description of 
seven of these educational institutions follows. 


Centro Escuela Candido Navarro 


One of the most unusual schools in Mexico is the recently es- 
tablished Centro Escuela Candido Navarro, or center school, located 
a few miles from Mexico City. Here approximately 300 boys and 50 
girls are to be trained as community leaders. The students are pri- 
mary school graduates who have been selected from towns and villages 
located in all parts of Mexico. The method of selection is similar to 
that used in the choosing of West Point and Annapolis candidates 
in the United States. 

Students live in dormitories on the school grounds with tuition 
and living expenses furnished free by the federal government of 
Mexico. These dormitories resemble army barracks. Each student 
is provided with a cot and abundant floor space. However, neither 
lockers nor closets are included in the equipment, but boys and girls 
are permitted to fix up devices to hold their clothing. 

Girls and boys are permitted to meet freely and without restric- 
tions in the buildings and on the school grounds. Supervision of girls 
is provided by a woman faculty member whose responsibilities are 
similar to those of deans of girls in the colleges of the United States. 

Students who graduate from the four-year secondary course are 
to return to their native villages and assist in improving the agri- 
cultural methods and the cultural life of their communities after they 
have completed their course. Their work is similar to that done by 
county agricultural agents and home economics extension workers in 
the United States. The salary paid boys for this work is approximately 
eighty pesos a month. 

A fine spirit of friendliness and informal discipline exists be- 
tween faculty and students in this school. First-year secondary stu- 
dents do the manual labor, such as digging in the gardens and mowing 
weeds. Seniors have many liberties, including option on attending 
classes and freedom from heavy physical labor. 


Physical plant.—Although not yet completed, Centro Escuela has 
excellent buildings and equipment. Attractive stucco buildings of 
uniform design are similar to those of California schools. Not only 
the school grounds but also the fields used for agriculture are en- 
closed by a steel fence of pleasing appearance. 

From the front gate a sidewalk leads directly to the main building 
in which are located the offices of the school and an auditorium where 
students give weekly musical and dramatic programs. 

Nearby buildings which are grouped in rows provide recitation 
rooms and dormitory facilities. Farther back are shops, athletic fields, 
and buildings and equipment for the teaching of scientific agriculture, 
including chicken yards and stables for the livestock. 


Health clinic—The health clinic occupies an important place on 
the campus and has a building devoted exclusively to its use. A 
nurse is on duty at all times and at regular hours each day a doctor 
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visits the school. The clinic includes several rooms in which students 
who are ill can be isolated. 


Teaching staff—Regularly licensed teachers are employed at the 
school not only in academic subjects but also in baking, general shop, 
and agriculture. Salaries, which are paid twelve months a year, 
range from 260 pesos a month for teachers to 500 pesos for the prin- 
cipal. 


Curriculum.—Principal emphasis in the curriculum is on scien- 
tific agriculture and animal husbandry. Languages, mathematics, the 
practical implications of science, and some dramatics and music are 
also taught. Actual farming is carried on by the students themselves 
in the school’s own fields. Students also receive firsthand experience 
in the raising of poultry, swine, and sheep, and in the care and use 
of horses. The school has its own tractor, the driving of which is 
included in student training. 

In the shops boys learn carpentry and welding. Both boys and 
girls learn to bake and cook by preparing the food served in the 
school’s dining room where meals are served for all students. 

Girls are provided with sewing machines in their dormitories, 
where they may learn sewing. 

Athletics play an important part in the curriculum. All students 
are given time each day to participate in athletic games. Excellent 
tennis courts with concrete floors, handball courts, grounds for volley- 
ball, and an outdoor swimming pool are already available for the use 
of students. A concrete stadium for baseball and track is under con- 
struction. 


Primary school.—In addition to the secondary school, Centro Es- 
cuela also has a primary division, including the first six grades, in 
which about four hundred pupils are enrolled. 


Escuela Primaria Rural Federal 


In full view from the Pyramid of the Sun and within a few 
blocks of its base is Escuela Primaria Rural Federal. Along with in- 
struction in the three R’s to about one hundred pupils in the first 
five grades, this federally operated school also teaches practical crafts 
—weaving, pottery, and sewing. 

At this school, art is something much more than a subject to be 
taught by academic methods. Children make lovely pottery and rugs 
which the school sells for small sums. The walls of a poorly equipped 
general shop have been covered by murals worked out and done by 
the pupils themselves as have the borders of the walls of the other- 
wise unattractive classrooms. 

The school raises the community’s standard of living not only by 
improving the native craft arts but also by teaching practical lessons 
in sanitation. An example of this is the making of water filters by 
the pupils, who take them to their homes. Of hopper shape, about 
18 inches square at the top and 14 inches deep, the water purifiers 
are cut from solid sandstone. In cutting the stone, the walls are left 
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about two inches thick. The filters are mounted on a frame and 
as the water passes through the sandstone to the container underneath 
the impurities are removed. 


Escuela de la Revolucion 


One of Mexico City’s most modern schools is the Escuela de la 
Revolucién in which about 2,000 primary and 900 secondary students 
are enrolled. 

The grounds are entered through the Administration Building, 
located diagonally across the corner of the plot facing two principal 
thoroughfares near the city’s business center. Before the entrance is 
an imposing group of statuary. Within the building is a spacious 
foyer many times the size of the hallways in schools of the United 
States. Murals by famous Mexican artists, including Diego Rivera, 
decorate the walls. 

Along the side of the lobby opposite the entrance are deep show 
windows exhibiting craft work done by pupils from the primary 
grades through the secondary school. Here one may also see various 
exhibits, such as exhibits showing the relative values of various kinds 
of commercial fertilizers. In another section devoted to safety are 


posters explaining the new signals used by traffic officers in Mexico 
City. 


Libraries and books.—At each end of the foyer are spacious, high- 
ceilinged libraries lighted in the daytime by lovely stained glass win- 
cows. Of the rather meager number of books on the shelves, most are 
textbooks which students can check out by filling out elaborate ap- 
plication forms. 

In the libraries small boys, apparently not more than nine or 
ten years old, work problems in geography without the help of a 
teacher. Other pupils do their drawing assignments, largely the 
copying of exercises from books. The corps of librarians seems to 
give little assistance to pupils other than to check out books and 
look after the routine of the library. 

Evidence of the influence of the United States on Mexican text- 
books is significant. Used in mathematics classes are Wentworth and 
Smith’s Modern Arithmetic, Books I and II, and Elements of Algebra. 
In a section of the library containing books for teachers is a two- 
volume edition of William James’ Principles of Psychology, translated 
into Spanish. 

History textbooks contain a surprising amount of material re- 
garding the United States. Pictures of leaders in the development 
of the United States include Washington, Patrick Henry, Jefferson, 
and others. In a well-organized history book for the use of the fifth 
grade is an extensive section on the winning of freedoms in the 
Western Hemisphere. Individual chapters are devoted to the gaining 
of independence by the United States from England, the separation 
of South American countries from European domination, and Mex- 
ico’s liberation from Spain and France. 


The nursery school—In addition to the primary and secondary 
school, a free nursery school for children two months of age to school 
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age is operated for children whose mothers work. The school pro- 
vides a sleeping room, dining room, and abundant bathing facilities 
for the children. During the day children are kept clean and pro- 
vided with meals. 


Escuela Prevocacional y Industrial 


Housed in buildings constructed in the seventeenth century, Es- 
cuela Prevocacional y Industrial is a boarding institution for orphan 
boys. As an early escuela preparatoria of the Mexican capital, it 
has been attended by many of Mexico’s well-known poets and states- 
men of the nineteenth century, but in recent years it has been used 
as a pre-vocational and industrial school. 

To the student of Mexican education, this school is significant 
for the contrast it presents to modern Mexican schools. Ancient and 
dingy buildings are grouped about a dusty courtyard. Poorly lighted 
rooms equipped with much-carved and dilapidated desks serve as a 
place for recitation and study. Most conspicuous of all is the absence 
of adequate facilities for athletics, which invariably are abundantly 
provided for in the modern schools of Mexico. 

Major emphasis in the school clearly is to prepare orphan boys 
to make a living, with little attention given to the cultural side of 
education. The morale seems to be surprisingly high considering the 
physical facilities available. Apparently the fine spirit is due to an 
excellent corps of teachers who have won the confidence of the boys 
enrolled. 

The shop courses offered include laundry, shoemaking, tailoring, 
carpentry, forging, and welding. The shops are better equipped with 
power machines than are those in many of Mexico’s newer schools. 
In the laundry shop, laundering is done for the entire school system 
of Mexico City. 

Excellent millwork, including the making of benches, paneled 
doors, and frames are made in the carpenter shops. Most of this 
work is done for other schools of the Mexico City system. However, 
some work is completed for private builders, and students receive a 
small compensation for this work. 

At mealtime boys sit on benches around a long table placed in 
the center of an otherwise bare room. Dishes battered by much use 
include an aluminum plate and a cup for each boy. A common menu 
for the noon meal consists of meat balls, rice, mixed vegetables, and 
a drink. Cooking is done in huge vats by men cooks assisted by 
students in the school’s own kitchen, and the food is well cooked and 
palatable. Large brick cooking stoves are heated by oil burners. 

Better facilities for treatment and care of the sick are being 
provided by modernization of the school clinic, which has a doctor in 
charge twenty-four hours a day. 

Nearly four hundred boys and a few faculty members live at the 
school. 


A Rural School 


Good teaching in Mexico is not confined to schools that are ade- 
quately housed. About midway between Mexico City and Monterrey, 
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on the Pan-American Highway, is a typical Indian village in which 
the inhabitants live in huts made of poles and thatching. In the one- 
room village school here, with its dirt floor, adobe walls, and thatched 
roof, thirty primary pupils receive excellent teaching. The beginners 
sit in the rear of the room, each one keeping busy. Near the front 
of the room the older pupils sit on crude benches and work industriously 
and intelligently on reading, spelling, and arithmetic. There is a 
spirit of werk and cooperation on the part of the pupils, and the 
teacher, a man in his late twenties, seems to have complete mastery 
of the situation. 


The American School Foundation 


Americans living in Mexico City have their own school, known 
as the American School Foundation, which provides educational op- 
portunities corresponding as nearly as possible to those in the United 
States. The American School was founded in 1888 as a kindergarten 
and, as the demand for further education has grown, the work has 
been extended through the high school. In August, 1941, approximately 
one thousand students were enrolled. 

The American School is made up of three distinct divisions: 
the Elementary School, composed of the kindergarten and the first 
six grades; the Secondary School, which includes grades seven, eight, 
and nine; and the High School, comprising grades seven through 
twelve. 

In the early years only children from American and British 
families were enrolled. Now twenty-six nationalities, including chil- 
dren of high-ranking government officials, attend the American 
School. Among these have been children of Cardenas, former Presi- 
dent of Mexico. 

The American School is now housed in its own three-story building 
located on San Luis Potosi, Insurgentes, and Medellin Streets, a sec- 
tion of the city in which many Americans live. Improvements, in- 
cluding a new auditorium, are being added. 

The teachers must be graduates of standard colleges. In addition 
to this requirement, teachers in the Elementary School also must be 
accepted by the National Department of Public Education and those 
who teach Spanish are required to be native-born Mexican citizens. 
Most of the teachers of Spanish are natives of Mexico who have mar- 
ried Americans living in Mexico City. 

To enter the Secondary School, pupils must have the government 
sixth-grade certificate. The Secondary School follows the work for 
the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades as it is rigidly laid down by 
the National Department of Public Education. Eleven subjects are 
required each year, and of these, Spanish, geography, civics, biological 
sciences, and history of Mexico are taught by native-born Mexicans. 
Graduates of the Secondary School may enter Mexican preparatory 
schools or the National University without examination. 

The High School is one of three high schools outside the United 
States to be fully accredited by the Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. The work of the first three years of the 
High School runs parallel with that of the Secondary School. Sev- 
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enth- and eighth-grade students coming from the United States go 
directly into the High School rather than into the Secondary School. 
Students graduating from the elementary division of the American 
School who are sure they will not want to enter a Mexican preparatory 
school or the National University also may enroll in the seventh grade 
of the High School. 

A large proportion of the students who are graduated from the 
High School attend colleges and universities in the United States. 

The monthly tuition charge is thirty pesos for the Elementary 
School, thirty-five pesos for the Secondary School, and forty pesos for 
the High School. 


Parque Escuela, “Venustiano Carranza” 


During his campaign for the presidency of Mexico in 1940, Juan 
Andreu Almazan began the construction of a primary school for 
Acapulco, where he has large property holdings. The school is named 
after Carranza, with whom Almazan was associated in the Revolution 
of 1910. 


Parque Escuela is made up of seven one-room units and extensive 
playground equipment. The classroom buildings are approximately 24 
feet wide and 33 feet long, with full length porches about 13 feet 
in width. To meet the need of the tropical climate, windows of gen- 
erous size are fully screened, permitting the air to circulate freely. 
The roofs are of tile and already have begun to sag. The school 
was scheduled to open for use in September, 1941. 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Higher education in Mexico, at one time wholly academic and 
professional in character, has broadened its scope to include those 
institutions which offer courses of a more practical nature. Despite 
this fact, the major portion of the higher institutions of learning 
still emphasize the professions of law and medicine and the more cul- 
tural phases of education in general. 


National University of Mexico! 


The first University of Mexico was founded by a royal order 
of Charles V of Spain. The order was signed by Prince Philip, 
who later became Philip II. This order was obtained largely through 
the efforts of Don Antonio de Mendoza, the first Viceroy of New 
Spain, who acted upon the matter at the request of the Council of 
Mexico City as well as of the high church authorities of Mexico. 
Incidentally, Mendoza had become widely known for his interest in 
fostering institutions of learning in the New World. 

The royal order or decree not only legalized the University, 
but it endowed the institution with 1,000 “pesos de oro de minas” 
yearly and granted it the same statutes and privileges as were then 
enjoyed by the University of Salamanca in Spain. At the request 


1 National University of Mexico, Summer School, Mexico City, D.F., 1942. pp. 3-6. 
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of the King, the Holy See confirmed the foundation in 1555, placed the 
school under the patronage of the Spanish Crown, and later bestowed 
upon it the title of “Pontificia.” The Royal and Pontifical Univer- 
sity of Mexico thus became the first university to be established in 
the New World. 

On January 25, 1553, the University was solemnly inaugurated 
by the second Viceroy of New Spain, Don Luis de Velasco. A rector 
and chancellor were appointed, and a faculty was approved. Classes 
were begun June 3, 1553. These classes were for a time held in the 
royal palace and in the houses of the various religious orders. 

The cornerstone of the first building for the University was 
laid June 29, 1584, on a piece of land purchased by the Council of 
Mexico City with funds especially provided for that purpose. The 
building was not completed until the reign of Charles III but, upon 
completion, it proved to be one of the most striking edifices in the 
entire city. 

The University, as previously stated, was conducted first according 
to statutes copied from those of the University of Salamanca. In 
1645 new rules were promulgated, among which was one having to 
do with the picturesque rite of using tassels as insignia of honor in 
the various ceremonies. 

The curriculum at the beginning of the nineteenth century con- 
sisted of twenty-four courses, including the Mexican and Otomi lan- 
guages. 

Up to 1775, 1,162 students had obtained their Doctor’s degree 
and 25,882 had obtained their Bachelor’s degree at this University. 

The old Royal and Pontifical University of Mexico remained 
cpen after the nation gained its independence in 1821, but near 
the middle of the nineteenth century it closed its doors. 

The present University owes its existence to the efforts of the 
distinguished writer and historian, Don Justo Sierra, and other prom- 
inent educators who served under him in the Department of Education 
towards the close of the Diaz regime. The National University of 
Mexico was inaugurated September 22, 1910, in accordance with a 
decree passed by Congress on May 24 of the same year. This decree, 
in addition to re-establishing the University, provided for the estab- 
lishment of the National Preparatory School and the various schools 
and institutes for scientific research, as well as the graduate school 
and teachers college. 

Today the National University of Mexico stands at the top of 
the list of higher institutions in Mexico and enjoys an enrollment of 
approximately ten thousand students. It “consists of the following 
schools, institutes, departments, and branches: the faculty of philosophy 
and letters, the faculty of law and social sciences, the school of 
economics, the school of commerce and business administration, the 
school of medicine, the school of dentistry, the schcol of veterinary 
medicine, the school of engineering, the school of chemical science, the 
school of physical and mathematical sciences, the school of architecture, 
the school of fine arts, the school of music, the preparatory school, 
the University extension school, and the summer school. The Uni- 
versity also comprises the National Library, the Astronomical Observa- 
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tory, the geological and biological institutes, and the institutes for 
social and aesthetic research.” 


State University of Michoacan at Morelia 


The University of Michoacan was founded in 1548 in a building 
that occupies about one half of a city block. From appearances one 
is ied to believe that few repairs have been made to the building for 
some time. The classrooms are long, narrow rooms, bare, drab, and 
unattractive. A small blackboard is in the front of each room. The 
instructor’s desk is placed*on a raised platform near the front facing 
approximately six rows of seats with about ten seats in a row. 

The college is supported by the State of Michoacan, with some 
assistance from the federal government. Tuition is eleven pesos for 
a school year of ten months, or approximately $2.20 in American cur- 
rency. 

The college is divided into two groups, the three-year preparatory 
school and the six-year professional schools. Tests are given in each 
subject each month. 

The boys have a physical education program consisting of various 
team games such as basketball, tennis, badminton, volleyball, and soft- 
ball. They are very proud of their basketball team and its winning 
record. There are no physical education activities for the girls be- 
cause of lack of funds, but it is hoped that, when more money is 
available, the girls can be given an opportunity to enjoy a few sports. 


Other Universities and Higher Institutions 


In addition to the two institutions described above, there are the 
following universities: 

National University of the South East, located at Mérida, Yucatan, 
established in 1922 

University of San Luis Potosi 

University of Guadalajara, first founded in 1792, then closed in 
1860, and reopened in 1925 

Besides the five universities, the following schools are frequently 
classified as higher institutions of learning: 

The Military Academy 

The School of Mines 

The Library School 

The International School of Archeology and Ethnology 


MEXICAN EDUCATION OF TOMORROW 


What does the future hold for the Mexican “Schools of Action” 
which have been developed during the past two decades? Will the 
efforts of the educational leaders of Mexico to improve the status 
of the poorer classes be modified? These and other questions of equal 
importance are now coming from those interested in Mexico’s present 
educational program. 

A movement was started some time ago to limit the influence 
and authority of the Mexican National Department of Public Educa- 
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tion by discontinuing the work of the cultural missions. This was 
followed by an edict which transferred control of the kindergarten 
from the Education to the Welfare Department of the government. 
Today further modifying moves are in progress. 

Mexican educational policies are being revised away from the 
socialistic policies followed for the past twenty years. The move to- 
ward the right is being carried out gradually. Textbooks with a less 
Marxian point of view are to be adopted. Coeducation is to prevail 
for those who are under eight years of age or above high school age, but 
the sexes are to be separated for schooling during the intermediate 
grades. 
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